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A Movable Feast 


There’s a converted ice-cream truck 
cruising around Boston with an alter- 
native to the lunchtime hotdog syn- 
drome. It’s the Cheese-Mobile, ‘‘a 
gourmet market on wheels,” offering a 
discriminating selection of cheeses, 
smoked fish and imported breads for 
your mid-day repast. 

You can choose from an assortment of 
20 cheeses including Gouda, 
Camembert, Port Salut and Canadian 
cheddar (priced from 55 to 65 cents for a 
quarter-pound and 95 cents to $1.15 for 
a half-pound). Or try a serving of smok- 
ed oysters ($1), Norwegian sardines ($1), 
caviar (90 cents to $1.40) or pate (85 
cents). Sandwich possibilities range 
from French rolls and Russian black 
bread to bagels. And there’s more — 
pickled onions, sausages, dried fruit, 
passion fruit juices, cookies and cheese 
cake. 

The brainchild of Bob Perhan, 
proprietor of The Continental Cow in 
Winchester, the Cheese-Mobile made its 
Boston debut about three weeks ago. 
Driver Gerry Granfield is currently ser- 
ving his selection of victuals at Boston 
University, Emerson College, 
Northeastern, M.I.T., the Boston Com- 


mon and Government Center on Mon- 
day through Saturday from ap- 
proximately 10 to 4. But his hours and 
cheese-stops are flexible — so watch for 
him the next time you’re thinking of 
sacrificing your tastebuds to a Big Mac. 


Portraits of the Ladies 


Viveca Lindfors presents I Am A 
Woman, her unique series of portrayals 
of famous women including literary 
characters from Shakespeare to Brecht. 
The Swedish-born actress has been per- 
forming this unusual program across the 
country for the past five years; she’s 
bringing it to Boston for the first time. 

Lindfors’s extensive repertory in- 
cludes Lillian in Pentimento by Lillian 
Hellman, Anne in The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Polly in Brecht’s “The Three 
Penny Opera,’’ Constance in Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover by D.H. Lawrence, 
Portia in Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” Nora in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House,” Marilyn in “Marilyn Monroe,” 
by Gloria Steinem from Ms. magazine 
(August, 1972) and Anais in The Diaries 
of Anais Nin. 

A highly regarded actress, Lindfors 
has appeared in more than 50 films and 
as many Broadway and off-Broadway 
plays. She will perform ] Am A Woman 
for one night only, on Thursday, October 
17 at 8:30 in the Alumni Auditorium at 
Northeastern University, 360 Hun- 
tington Avenue. Tickets are $3.50 and 
can be reserved by calling the Creative 
Arts Committee at 437-2247. 








Declaration of 
Independence 


After four weeks of fitful negotiation 
and constant feuding, the striking 
Proposition opposition has retired 
gracefully — and is probably better off 
for it. According to the actors’ official 
statement, the decision to end their 
association with the Proposition was 
made after the conclusion that “it would 
be impossible to work creatively” with 
Allan Albert, the Proposition’s Artistic 
Director. The group intends to stay 
together as an ensemble and is ‘‘con- 
sidering all options.” (For the Rona- 
rooters in the crowd, the scuttlebutt is 
that the ex-Propositioners are embroiled 
in negotiations with the Charles 
Playhouse and may peddle their im- 
provisational wares in that cabaret — 
just a rumor at present.) 

Certainly, the actors are free to open 
their own improvisational revue — only 
the name “Proposition” is trademarked. 
Suggested monikers, of course, are roll- 
ing in. They include ‘‘The Real 
Proposition” and “The Opposition.” 
Albert has wryly suggested that they call 
themselves ““The Allan Albert Memorial 
Revue.” 

Meanwhile, back at Inman Square, 
Allan Albert and the Board of Proposi- 
tion Workshops, Inc., have reopened the 
show (as of October 12) with a cast of 
veteran actors shipped in from New 
York. The plan is to cast five new actors, 
to pay them $125 per week as indepen- 
dent contractors (the strikers had 
petitioned for $160 and some civilized 
employee benefits) and to work them 
into the revue one by one. 

Albert probably isn’t thrilled by the 
prospect of his former co-workers’ star- 
ting up a competitive enterprise, but 
adheres to the opinion that “it is very 
hard to start a collective theatre. I 
wouldn’t want to watch some of those 
rehearsals through a side door.”’ They 
will probably do, he says, “some kind of 
warmed-over version of the 
Proposition.”” No doubt, he’s relieved 
that they’re no longer doing it on the 
picket line between him and the 

rospective theatre-goers. 
ne —Carolyn Clay 





Ins and Outs 


An Evening of Latin American 
Music will be presented by Puerto 
Rican composer-musician Roy Brown 
and Grupo Taone on Oct. 15 at 7:30 
p.m. in M.I.T.’s Kresge Auditorium. 
The concert is sponsored by the Puerto 
Rican Student Federation and Science 
for the People. Pick up tickets in ad- 
vance at The Red Book (136 River St., 
Cambridge) or at Casa Boricua (668 
Tremont St., Boston).... Music on 
Film continues at the Boston Center for 
the Arts with screenings of Arthur 
Barron’s Johnny Cash! with premiere 
of Red, White and Bluegrass on Oct. 
18 and 19 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. in the 
BCA Cyclorama, 539 Tremont St 
Lenny opens at the Charles Play house 
with preview performances from Oct. 18 
to 27. There are 260 free tickets being 
offered to students — call 426-8600 for 
more info.... Brecht on Brecht will 
be performed in the Arena Theater at 
Tufts from Oct. 15 to 19 at 8:15 p.m. 
Call 263-3880 for tickets.... the 
Marlboro Theatre Company performs 
Moliere’s classic School for Wives at 
Wellesley College on Oct. 17 at p.m. 
Contact the Coordinator of Special 
Events for free tickets . . . . Playwrights’ 
Platform presents Circa 1933, opening 
on Oct. 18 and 19 and continuing 
through November in the Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Cur- 
tain time is 8 p.m Firesticks, 
seven women’s experiences of self- 
discovery, is a work in progress 
presented by Theater Workshop Boston 
at the Boston Center for the Arts, 551 
Tremont St., every Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday at 8 p.m. beginning on Oct. 
18. Call 482-4778 for tickets... . 





Recycled Bonanza 
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What happens to wallpaper, buttons 
or foam rubber when a factory overes- 
timates production or goes out of 
business? Chances are that most of the 
surplus material which would gather 
dust in company warehouses is finding 
its way to the Resource Center at the 
Children’s Museum in Jamaica Plain, 
where, for a mere $2.25, teachers, artists 
and craftspeople can stuff a standard- 
size shopping bag with the recycled 
treasures of their choice. 

Lenny Gottlieb, director of 
RECYCLE, keeps the Resource 
Center’s barrels stocked with all the 
cast-off material he can get his hands 
one — shoe buckles, beads, leather 
scraps, door frames, glue — whatever a 
factory is willing to relinquish. The 
three-year-old program had a modest 
start — “At first I just drove around, 
stopping at every factory I saw,” says 
Lenny — but now RECYCLE has in- 
dustrial contacts all over New England 
and accumulates one to two tons of 
material a month. 


The Resource Center serves primarily 
adults who work with children, and 
teachers are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of yearly group memberships — $5 
plus $1 for each child in a class. But 
anyone can partake of this surplus 
smorgasbord Tuesday through Saturday 
from 9 to 5 (Thursday until 9). 

In addition to its brown bag bargains, 
RECYCLE offers workshops on the 
specific uses of recycled and household 
materials. Robin Simons plans and 
teaches the weekly classes, held every 
Thursday evening from 7 to 9 at the 
Center. ‘People don’t have to register,” 
says Robin, “they can just call the 
Museum Hot Line (522-5454) to find out 
about the workshop schedules and just 
come to the ones they’re interested in.” 
There’s a charge of $3 per session, and 
some of the fall offerings include Science 
Equipment (Oct. 17), Language Games 
(Oct. 31) and Math Games (Nov. 7). 


To find out more about RECYCLE call 
522-4800, ext. 41. 
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Growing Up Creative | 
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The old Getty gas station on the cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Tremont Streets in 
Boston’s South End was recently in- 
vaded by a band of paintbrush-wielding 
children, who covered its brick walls 
with original designs to celebrate the 


[yomysesy preg 


transformation of the vacant station 
into a Children’s Visual Art Center — 
an addition to the Boston Center for the 
Arts complex. 

The renovated building will be a new 
home for the seven-year-old 


Neighborhood Arts Center, which runs 
arts and crafts programs for children in 
the Bradford-Shawmut neighborhoods. 
When the BCA-sponsored facility is 
completed (hopefully by January), the 
current program will be expanded to in- 
clude children in the entire metropolitan 
area. The Children’s Visual Art Center 
(the first of its kind in Boston) will offer 
after-school classes and workshops, 
coordinate projects with public schools 
and community groups, as well as a 
children’s art gallery, an outreach pro- 
ject (for kids who can’t come to the 
center) and a Bicentennial program. 
In the meantime, while carpenters are 
hammering and sawing, the 
Neighborhood Arts Center will continue 
its workshops at 276 Shawmut Avenue, 
where classes in drama, music, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture, weaving (to 
name just a few) for 3 to 13-year-olds are 
being taught by BCA artists. The fall 
semester started last week, but kids can 
join the program at any time. Registra- 
tion fees run on a sliding scale from $1 to 
$5 for ten weeks (or 10 to 15 cents a 
class). ‘‘We’re vey flexible,’’ says 
program director Ellen Swendrowski, 
“we'll accept whatever the parent wants 
to pay.” 
Call the Neighborhood Art Center at 
482-8974 for class schedules. 
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RELIABLE SOURCE 
“Don't blame me, I’m from 
Mississippi.” 
—A bumpersticker 
seen in Boston. 


BROOKE & DICTATORS 


While Boston flares, Senator 
Edward Brooke has been fiddl- 
ing with the Foreign Aid Bill and 
insuring that dictatorships 
around the globe continue to 
receive American taxpayers’ 
money. The fight over the 
Foreign Aid Bill in the Senate 
was intense this year. For the 
first time substantial restrictions 
on funding totalitarian regimes 
were proposed. Both President 
Ford and Henry Kissinger lob- 
bied hard to defeat the binding 
amendments. Kissinger stated 
that they would “render it dif- 
ficult to achieve US goals.” 
Brooke was a cagey ally of the 
Secretary of State. 

On the amendment offered by 
Senator Abourezk (D-S.D.) 
broadening the ban on US train- 
ing of foreign police (see the 
movie State of Siege), Brooke 
voted no. On an amendment 
offered by Senator Cranston (D- 
Cal.) terminating by 1976 all 
military aid to authoritarian 
governments and military dic- 
tatorships, Brooke voted to table 
so that the motion would fail 
without a vote. On an amend- 
ment offered by Sen. Abourezk 
barring military aid to any coun- 
try unless the President certified 
in writing to the Congress that 
that nation was not imprisoning 
its citizens for political reasons, 
Brooke voted to table. On an 
amendment offered by Senator 
Dick Clark (D-Iowa) halting all 
fertilizer exports to South Viet- 
nam (where General Thieu’s 
relatives are currently involved 
in a scandal for selling US fer- 
tilizer on the black market), 
Brooke voted no. 

Despite strong Administration 
pressure, the Foreign Aid Bill cut 
all military aid to Turkey and 
Chile and substantially decreas- 
ed aid to South Korea and 
Saigon. The Administration 
then changed its strategy and 
tried to have the complete bill 
returned to committee, which 
would effectively kill it. In its 
place was offered last year’s bill, 
which funded repressive regimes 
and harsh practices at a high and 
unrestricted level. Brooke’s was 
one of the key swing votes that 
sent this year’s tough bill back to 
committee. The final tally was 
43-39. During the entire debate 
Brooke never made a statement 
explaining his position. His low 
profile helps him to maintain his 
liberal image. (Senator Brooke’s 
address is 421 Old Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington D.C. 20510.) 


COUP 

A major recipient of CIA 
money funneled into Chile to 
prevent the Socialists from 
governing will be in Boston this 
week to attend a conference on 
“The Inter-American System” 
at BU. According to the 
Washington Post, Eduardo Frei, 
the former president of Chile, 
received millions of CIA dollars 
from 1964 until the demise of 
Salvador Allende’s elected 
Marxist government. During the 
last year of Allende’s presidency, 
Frei traveled around Europe tell- 
ing major banks to deny 
economic resources to Chile. Frei 


Guns & Butter 


By Sid Blumenthal 
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openly favored a coup. His visit 
here is sponsored by the BU 
Center for Latin American 
Development Studies headed by 
Paul Rosenstein-Rodan, a 
former adviser to Frei in Chile. 
Rosenstein-Rodan analyzed the 
fall of Allende in this manner in 
a recent piece on the Op-Ed page 
of the New York Times: 
“Allende fell not because he was 
a Socialist, but because he was 
incompetent.’’ Other Latin 
heavies including Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo, the former president of 
Colombia, will be at the con- 
ference along with Robert 
McNamara, head of the World 
Bank (which cut credits to the 
Allende government). On Oc- 
tober 16, Wednesday, at noon, a 
demonstration against these 
architects of Latin American 
policy will take place at the BU 
Student Union. It’s sponsored by 
the US Committee for Justice to 
Latin American Political 
Prisoners and the Chile Action 
Group. 


CANCELLATION 

The New’ England Life 
Insurance Company has decided 
that the Community CHurch of 
Boston can no longer rent its hall 
for Sunday services as it has for 
the last four years. The Com- 
munity Church, led by the Rev. 
Donald Lothrop, the oldest 
clergyman in Boston, has often 
been the center of controversy. 
In the McCarthy era the church 
provided a forum for dissenters 
and outcasts like Owen Lat- 
timore, a red-baited Asian 
scholar now officially 
rehabilitated because of the 
China rapprochement. Herb “I 
Led Three Lives’ Philbrick ac- 
cused Rev. Lothrop of being a 
card-carrying traitor but could 
not produce any evidence 
because none existed. In 1952, 
the John Hancock Company 
refused to let the church use its 


hall. No reason was given. 

Rev. Lothrop believes that the 
current cancellation by New 
England Life is politically 
motivated. “There is no other 
reason I can possibly give,” he 
said. 

Don Sullivan of the legal 
department of New England Life 
disagrees. “I don’t think we’re 
punishing anyone. The hall is for 
our own use. The long term com- 
mitment for periodic use is out of 
place.” Rev. Lothrop points out 
the coincidence that the John 
Hancock’s executive vice presi- 
dent at the time of the ’52 deci- 
sion against the church, Abram 
Collier, is now the president of 
New England Life. 

The church’s Sunday services 
have moved to BU’s Morse 
Auditorium at 602 Com- 
monwealth Ave. It still main- 
tains its program, offering 
stimulating and sometimes con- 
troversial speakers. On October 
20, for example, Dr. George 
Wald will speak “Of 1976 and 
1984.’’ The church keeps on 
keeping on. 


TICKER 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn has 
been awarded a lifetime supply 
of Bic pens. When the owner of 
the Bic Pens Corporation heard 
that the Russian writer men- 
tioned his product in a letter to 
his attorney, he decided to give 
Solzhenitsyn an endless amount. 
Future volumes of Gulag will 
probably be written with Bic 
Bananas.... Inflation has 
affected more than food prices. 
The National Center for Health 
Statistics reports that the 
number of suicides during the 
first four months of 1974 in- 
creased 15 times over the total 
for the same period last year. 
The economic crunch is a major 
cause of this drastic jump. 
Suicide prevention centers are 
reporting many phone calls from 


people distraught about their 
financial condition.... There 
are some who feel that the source 
of trouble lies elsewhere. Spencer 
W. Kimball, the 79-year-old 
president of the Mormon 
Church, told member of his 
church: “We live in a culture 
which venerates the orgasm, 
streaking and similar crazes. 
How low can humans 
plunge?”’.... The Alabama 
State Attorney General’s office 
has halted the production of an 
ulcer remedy called “Ulcer Rx.” 
The medicine consists of nothing 
but powdered cow manure. 
Authorities began investigating 
after a patient stumbled into a 
hospital reeking of the cure... . 
The ultimate trip can now be 
purchased for a price of $459 to 
$1449 from TWA, which 
guarantees a pre-arranged 
audience with the Pope in the 
Vatican. God is my co-pilot?. . . 
General Electric is holding its 
annual stockholders’ convention 
in Boston on October 22. GE 
holds the contract on the B-1 
bomber engines. The B-1 
bomber is a supersonic lemon 
running billions of dollars over 
initial cost estimates. The plane, 
which is unnecessary for national 
defense according to Sen. 
William Proxmire, will drain 
money away from vitally needed 
social programs. The Stop the B- 
1 Bomber Campaign will attend 
the GE meeting to make this 
point. They ask holders of GE 
stock to send their tickets of ad- 
mission to the meeting to 
Scudder Parker, Clergy and Lai- 
ty Concerned, 474 Centre St., 
Newton 02158... . 


AMNESTY VOTE? 


The Unitarian Universalist 
Association, as part of a national 
campaign demanding universal, 
unconditional amnesty for war 
resisters, is seeking to place the 
amnesty question on voter 
ballots in November. 

The Association’s Social Ac- 
tion Clearing House has begun 
contacting Congressional offices 
and collecting petitions from 
UUA churches and fellowships 
throughout the U.S., and is coor- 
dinating its efforts with Clergy 
and Laity Concerned (CALC), 
Gold Star Parents, Americans 
for Amnesty, and the National 
Council for Universal and Un- 
conditional Amnesty. 

Margaret Williams, coor- 
dinator for UUA’s Social Action 
Clearing House, who is in charge 
of this project, finds that Presi- 
dent Ford’s clemency is not an 
amnesty and offers too few 
safeguards for the individual tur- 
ning himself in to military or 
civilian custody. The U.U.A. 
amnesty demand reflects a posi- 
tion adopted by its members last 
year, calling for ‘‘a universal and 
unconditional amnesty with no 
alternative service or other 
punitive measures,” and without 
“unworkable, unjust case-by- 
case judgments.” The Associa- 
tion takes the position that all 
“military resisters and so-called 
deserters, whether in exile or un- 
derground in the U.S., everyone 
arrested for opposition to the In- 
dochina war, and Vietnam era 
veterans discharged with less 
than honorable discharges” 
should be covered under the 
amnesty umbrella. 

—Flora’ Haas 
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The Club and the Gavel—Seven Days in October 





By Dave O’Brien 

Boston very nearly had the 
distinction last week of going 
down in history as the first 
Northern city to bring in federal 
marshals to enforce the integra- 
tion of its schools. At the same 
time, Gerald Ford did have the 
distinction of being the first U.S. 
President to disagree publicly 
with the desegregation order of a 
federal court judge. 

It’s hard to believe that all this 
stemmed from a Saturday night 
scuffle at the Rabbit Inn in 
South Boston. Hell, there must 
be a scuffle every Saturday night 
at the Rabbit Inn in South 
Boston. 

This time, though, the dis- 
agreement, augmented by 
bricks, nightsticks, broken glass 
and cracked skulls, was not 
among friends. It was between 
members of the Police Dept.’s 
Tactical Patrol Force (TPF) and 
the gang of toughs that hangs out 
at the neighborhood tavern. For 
reasons as yet unclear, TPF 
members stormed into the 
tavern after 8 p.m., began 
beating heads, and, when the 
dust had cleared, the.lid was off 
the tenuous calm that had 
p-evailed (the daily papers were 
telling us) since the opening of 
school. 

Except for pinpointing guilt 
and meting out punishment, it’s 
not all that important who 
started the fracas. And for that 
matter, except as a symbol of the 
increasing hostility between the 
people of South Boston and the 
TPF — hostility that finally and 
inevitably reached the breaking 
point — the whole “‘Rabbit Inn” 
incident is not terribly signifi- 
cant either. If it hadn’t been 
that, it most surely would have 
been something else. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 5 

The police version of the 
incident is that officers were, in 
effect, lured into a trap by two 
false emergency calls — at 8:22 
and 8:24 p.m. — reporting an 
“officer in trouble” inside the 
tavern at 265'2 Dorchester 
Street, directly across from the 
Old Colony Housing Project. 
Police officials implied strongly 
that the crowd at the bar, its 
courage bolstered by drink, was 
seeking to get even with the TPF 
for pushing the people of Southie 
around for the past three weeks. 

The alternate theory, though, 
advanced by the tavern’s owner, 
customers and area residents, is 
that the TPF units went to the 
tavern looking for trouble, deter- 
mined to get even for beatings 
they took the prior evening after 
arresting a brick-throwing youth 
outside the tavern. Robert 
Adams, who owns the Inn, said 
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On Tuesday, a furniture truck driven by Mark Baker, 
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25, | of 131 South St., Jamaica Plain, was attacked on Ruggles St., 


Roxbury. Baker was cut on the neck before escaping to the safety of nearby Northeastern University police. 





he had received a phone call that 
afternoon warning him that such 
an assault was planned, but he 
paid no attention to it. 

Whatever the reasons, no 
matter who was seeking revenge 
for what, it was clear by the next 
morning — and should have 
been clear days earlier — that 
the TPF’s presence in Southie 
was not helping matters much. 
Two arrests, 12 injuries and an 
estimated $20,000 worth of 
damage later, the community 
was seething with hatred. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 6 

A mob of 1000 Southie 
residents converged on Police 
Headquarters Sunday afternoon 
demanding a federal investiga- 
tion of the incident and the im- 
mediate removal of the TPF 
from their community. The issue 
was not race or busing this time, 
they insisted, it was police 
brutality. (However, a black 
man and his daughter, caught in 
the traffic snarl caused by the 
downtown demonstration, were 


assaulted, both requiring treat- 
ment at Beth Israel Hospital.) 


Though an internal Police 
Dept. inquiry had barely begun, 
some distant observers had 
already decided who the guilty 
parties were. Boston City Coun- 
cil President Gerald O’Leary 
released a strident statement 
blasting the “vicious, brown- 
shirt, blue fascist mad-dog men- 
tality” of the TPF, and Globe 
columnist Dave Farrell, in less 
colorful language but just as sure 
of himself, also presumed guilt 
on the part of the TPF and 
declared that Police Comr. 
Robert diGrazia should “dis- 
qualify himself’ from handling 
the investigation because he had 
told members of the riot force 
that he was “behind them.” 

But the weekend incidents 
and demos simply set the stage, 
unfortunately, for Monday, the 
re-opening of schools, and the 
first of a series of incidents that 
would lead to one paper’s 
describing the city as on the 


verge of ‘‘guerrilla warfare” 
between blacks and whites, and 
another to call Boston “‘a city on 
the brink of breakdown in law 
and order.” 


MONDAY, OCT. 7 

That was the day that a 
Haitian immigrant, Yvon Jean- 
Louis, was unlucky enough to 
blunder into the middle of an 
angry mob that was looking to 
tip over a bus but decided, in- 
stead, to settle with caving in 
Yvon’s skull. Amid shouts of 
“get the nigger,” this totally 
bewildered and _terror-stricken 
man was chased and beaten by a 
mob of Southie punks carrying, 
of all things, sawed-off hockey 
sticks. The film taken by 
Channel 5 cameraman Larry 
Weisberg, showing at least two of 
the frenzied mob coming down 
again and again on Jean-Louis’s 
head with their sticks, makes it 
frighteningly clear that the guys 
swinging those weapons had 
every intention of beating him to 
death. (For a complete story on 


Yvon Jean-Louis, see opposite 
page.) 

His life was saved by the 
police, who then moved into the 
Rabbit Inn, ordered all patrons 
to leave, and closed it up. All 
bars in Southie were later 
ordered closed once again. The 
Globe quoted one disgusted 
patron: ‘‘Let’s go over to Rox- 
bury and have a drink.” The 
odds are, though, that he didn’t. 

That same day, Monday, the 
350 black students who were 
willing to be bused to South 
Boston High for their education 
were taken, instead, to the U- 
Mass campus at Columbia Point 
for a day of rap sessions about in- 
tegration. The kids were un- 
derstandably bored and restless 
with this sort of nonsense. 
Scuffles broke out and they were 
bused home at noon. Also on 
Monday, 10 black students who 
were bused to Roslindale High 
decided they had time to walk 
down to the nearby square for a 

Please turn to page 18 
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The Rabbit Inn: Where the trouble started 


The Sun Also Sets 


Mayor White’s Boom Is Bused 





By Peter Lucas 
Kevin White’s national 

political ambitions were knocked 

down and run over by a bus. 

The Boston mayor, who has 
stressed during his swings across 
the country in search of national 
recognition that he is the-man 
who has made his city “work,” 
has had the city blow up in his 
face over forced busing and the 
chaos it has engendered. 

Top Democratic leaders in the 
city and the state agree that last 
week was the worst in White’s 
political career, and that the 
violence in the streets and the 
mayor’s inability to deal with it 
will probably finish him off as a 
potential national candidate. 
And it is not over yet. “After 
all,” one Democratic leader at 
the State House said, ‘“‘he’s been 
selling himself as the mayor who 
could run a big city and run it 
well. But now he is in serious 


< trouble and he’s got to run for re- 
= election next year.” 


Ironically, White believed that 


2 he had a handle on the busing 


situation, and he continued to 


i 


believe it until everything ex- 
ploded. White said just before 
the weekend of October 4th that 
the worst was over and that he 
was home free. So confident was 
the Mayor that the affair had 
been resolved that he went to 
Florida for a rest that weekend. 

Aides to the Mayor said that 
the critical downward turn came 
when the Tactical Police Force 
raided the Rabbit Inn in South 
Boston. ‘‘Before, it was the 
police in the middle,” one of- 
ficial said. ““They were protec- 
ting the children and trying to 
keep peace. This time they at- 
tacked the citizens and turned 
the people of South Boston 
against them.” The raid fed the 
fires of violence, mayoral aides 
believe, and as things continued 
to deteriorate White was forced 
to ask Gov. Francis W. Sargent 
for State and MDC police. 

In petitioning U.S. District 
Court Judge W. Arthur Garrity 
for 125 federal marshals, White 
openly admitted that he had 
failed to cope with the rapidly 


disintegrating situation. ‘‘We 
can no longer maintain either 
the appearance or the reality of 
public safety and the effective 
implementation of the plan in 
South Boston,’’ White told the 
court, ‘‘without endangering 
those other sections of the city 
which have remained relatively 
calm and peaceful.” 

That same Tuesday the Mayor 
held a briefing for the press in his 
office and went on the attack, as 
he and other politicians usually 
do when confronted with poten- 
tially damaging questions from 
reporters. 

What good will 125 marshals 
do when 900 police officers could 
not handle South Boston? one 
reporter asked. 

“Well, you tell me what 125 
marshals are going to do,” the 
mayor shot back. 

How do you feel now that 
things have reached this point? a 
radio reporter queried, seeking a 
sympathetic reply. 

‘You tell me what point 

Please turn to page 13 
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Yvon Jean-Louis: A Man Becomes a Symbol 





By Howard Husock 

Two days later, he still gets 
dizzy when he stands. So he does 
not stand. He lies, no, he cowers 
under covers on the maple bed, 
the centerpiece of the furniture 
set still being painstakingly paid 
for. The installments will be 
harder to meet now. He cannot 
go to work at the Blue Hill Ave. 
bakery (its manager says “he’s a 
steady worker’) and then look 
forward to returning to his vine- 
covered brick apartment on 
Columbia Road. He will miss the 
Haitian mass on Sunday and the 
soccer games that follow. And 
most certainly, he will not soon 
drive to Andrew Square in the 
afternoon to take his wife home 
from the job at the laundry ser- 
vice she will now give up. The 
last time he picked her up, on 
Monday, Oct. 7, the insular, im- 
migrant’s world of Yvon Jean- 
Louis was invaded by a 
crunching, club-like series of 
blows that still ring in his head. 
In an instant, Dorchester 
Avenue, South Boston, exploded 
into symbolism: a Caribbean 
janitor who speaks only broken 
English and knows nothing of 
federal court orders became a 
Nigger. A sawed-off hockey stick 
became for Boston what burning 
crosses have been for Alabama. 
And in some parts of this city, 
nothing meant nearly so much to 
the safety of your skin as its 
color. 

I found Yvon in the bedroom 
of the tidy, four-room walk-up 
with pictures of saints and 
children atop the furniture. 
Seemingly shellshocked, he did 
not speak during the half-hour 
except to mumble. He had no 
idea that his name — reversed 
by reporters — and photograph 
had become front-page news 
nationwide. The mob and his un- 
comprehending fear remained in 
his eyes — like the blood still on 
his shirt and on the floor where 
he’d fallen after City Hospital 
released him. He has no health 
insurance. The scene in the 
bedroom is almost too 
melodramatic to be true: a cry- 
ing wife, a six-month old baby 
beside Yvon on a blood-stained 
bed. 
He had visitors, other 
members of the “Haitian com- 
munity,’’ as they called 
themselves. Their manners are 
those of a Parisian drawing-room 
— formal, delicate — their uni- 
que patois lends a sing-song ac- 
cent to their English. It is a 
hidden community 5,000 strong, 
concentrated in Dorchester, they 
tell me. Unless you were to see 
French signs in the tropical 
foodstores around Roxbury and 
Dorchester, a casual observer 
would have no reason to suspect 
their existence. It is a religious 
group — Catholic, like Southie, 
ironically — and most prefer to 
send their children to parochial 
schools. 

Yvon does not answer 
questions — others translate his 
wife Caridad’s French or respond 
themselves. The terms in which 
they describe him are strictly 
American Dreaming: low wages 
or no employment in Port-au- 
Prince, the repression of the 
Duvalier regime, hard steady 
work in his seven years here. 

“We are not involved in all of 
this at all,” says his wife. “We 
work to make the living, we do 
not come for trouble.”’ A friend 
adds, “I never heard of no Hai- 
tian to rob a guy or beat or 
anything like that here. We work 
hard, two jobs, some go to night 
school. In Haiti, this [race- 
consciousness] does not exist. 
Almost everyone is black — the 
whites are left alone. We don’t 
have this business.” 

Father Jannot, the pastor at 
St. Leo’s Church in Dorchester, 
knows Yvon. “He is not the first 
case, you know. Another Haitian 
was beaten in Andrew Square. 
We have the color — so we are a 
victim.” 

It was that simple at 3:30 
Monday afternoon on Dorchester 
Ave. Color converted a man 
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Yvon Jean-Louis attacked by a white mob in South Boston 
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nearly oblivious to it into 
nothing more than a proxy for a 
school bus. A woman who was 
there recalls the scene: “It was 
normal procedure for people to 
start congregating around 2 or 
2:15 at that intersection to wait 
for the buses. But there were 
more people there than usual on 
Monday. It was a very angry 
crowd — because of the Rabbit 
Inn thing [see accompanying 
story]. There hadn’t been that 
many people for a long time — 
since the first few days. And 
before, it had been like a football 
rally. You know, people saying, 
‘here we go, Southie’ and all 
that. That wasn’t present Mon- 
day. Women were whispering, ‘I 
hope they don’t tip over a bus’ — 
‘cause that’s what everyone 
thought was gonna happen.” 

No buses arrived — they had 
been re-routed — and by 3:30 it 
was obvious none was coming. 
“They kept waiting for the 
buses,” says the woman. “But 
they didn’t come. So they took 
him instead.” 

They were 35 people, Yvon 
would say later, and they took 
him from his car, smashing a 
window to drag him out after 
he’d locked the doors. He ran but 
he was surrounded. He screamed 
in vain at the sea of white faces. 
He climbed a porch railing, but 
they dragged him down. Then 
they hit him: in the groin, the 
back, the legs, but mostly on the 
head. A stout guy with the hint 
of a paunch beneath a flannel 
windbreaker raised high the 
stick used by kids for street 
games and brought it down: 
once, twice, quicker than a 
camera and with thudding force. 
Yvon began to bleed from the 
gashes in his head. Seven 
stitches would be needed to close 
it. “I showed that nigger, didn’t 
I,” someone crowed. 

Films and the force of the 
blows make it clear: this was 
nothing short of a lynch mob. 
“He was going to be dead if I 
didn’t fire shots,’’ said the 
patrolman who fired over the 
heads of the crowd. 

Two days later, the woman 
who'd been there inquired, after 
she’d described the scene, ‘Are 
you gonna write about the whites 
that got beat up? You have to be 
fair about it, don’t you?” 

It is true that the highly 
publicized attack on Yvon Jean- 
Louis brought, for the first time 
after weeks of provocation, race- 
related beatings to Roxbury. 
‘“‘We’ve gotta start doin’ 
somethin’,”’ I heard a caller say 
on a WILD talk show. “A man 
can’t even go pick up his old lady 
no more.” But in Yvon’s apart- 
ment, most of the family and 
friends no more condoned nor 
really understood the retaliatory 
beatings than they did the 
beating of Yvon himself. ““They 
don’t want no violence,” said a 
woman translating for Mrs. 
Jean-Louis. 

Not all were so forgiving. In 
the next room, a Haitian 
businessman told me, “We know 
it is enemy land, South Boston, 
but should we have to ask per- 
mission to go somewhere? Is this 
a democracy? What system are 
we using?’ He pauses to give a 
brief history lesson. In 1804, he 
reminds me, Haiti was the site of 
the first successful slave 
rebellion, an unlikely bi-product 
of the French Revolution. 

“The poor slaves with no 
shoes,’”’ says the well-dressed 
businessman, “‘they take the 
arms from the slavemaster’s 
hands.’’ Another amateur 
historian might add that the 
Irish have been involved in some 
rebellions of their own — and 
wonder at the ironies of 
powerlessness. 

* * * 

I left Yvon with an apology for 
what had happened, an 
acknowledgement, perhaps, of 
collective guilt, an excuse for a 
somewhat ghoulish intrusion. It 
wes not far from his home to 
———-Please turn to page 19 
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Unexpected Trouble 
At English High 





By Tom Sheehan 

It began shortly after 11 last Tuesday 
morning and led by day’s end to 36 in- 
juries, the stoning of an undetermined 
number of cars, the cordoning off of two 
Roxbury housing projects and the first 
arrival there of the Police Dept.’s Tactical 
Patrol Force (TPF). 

It was the first major outbreak of 
school-related violence in Roxbury since 
opening day and to some city officials, one 
of the most disturbing things about it was 
the way it started. 

It began at the one place it wasn’t sup- 
posed to happen English High. Even 
before schools opened on Sept. 12, city 
and School Department officials were 
pointing to English as a good example of 
how busing could work. It was a good 
school, they said, a new one, with a 
top-notch faculty and an enthusiastic 
headmaster. And they had done their 
homework in preparation for opening day, 
it was said. They had carefully studied 
the planned bus routes for the white kids 
coming in from West Roxbury and had 
made some desirable changes in those 
routes. They had held meetings to 
familiarize white parents with the 
benefits offered by the 2400-seat school 
that had previously been 95 percent black 
and was now to be about half white. 

For almost a month is did work, and 
attendance at the school rose steadily. By 
last: Tuesday. morning there were ap- 
proximately 1650 students in classes, and 
around 600 of them were white. 

Then, at 11:17 Tuesday morning, one of 
the 96 fire alarm boxes inside the school 
was pulled. The students were quickly 
evacuated to the large plaza outside the 
school’s. entrance on Avenue Louis 
Pasteur and almost immediately, said 
headmaster Robert Peterkin, two things 
happened. “A lot of kids, both black and 
white, broke away from the teachers and 
left .. . and the first teachers to leave the 
building said they saw tv camera crews 
out there and wondered why they were 
there.” 

The presence of those crews 
parently within moments of the alarm 
has Jed to speculation that the entire inci- 
dent at English was a set-up. That 
suggestion is denied by the news directors 
of the first two stations on the scene, Les 
Kretman of Channel 4 (WBZ) and Jim 
Thistle of 5 (WCVB), both of whom said 
they had no advance word there might be 
trouble at the school. Kretman said his 
station got a call from an anonymous 
tipster who reported a large crowd outside 
the school; Thistle ‘said he happened to 
have a camera a block away when the 
alarm was broadcast on police radio. 

It was not long after the arrival of the 
crews that the first scuffle broke out. 
Others soon followed, all starting as one- 
on-one affairs, with other kids joining in. 

“T came inside the building then to call 
the Superintendent [of the school 
system],’’ said headmaster Peterkin, 
“and when I got back, police were on the 
plaza.”’ 

These weren’t ordinary cops, however; 
they were members of the much- 
publicized Tactical Patrol Force (TPF) of 
recent Southie fame. ‘‘Apparently,” said 
Peterkin, “the captain [in charge of the 
regular police contingent] had called 
them, because I didn’t call them.” 

The TPF was followed within moments 
by Stuart Robbins, the manager of the 


ap-_ 


Back Bay-Fenway little city hall who has 
been working closely with Peterkin on the 
English situation. 

“There was a lot of confusion,” said 
Robbins, “and a lack of communication 
between the headmaster and the police 
The TPF tried at first to push the kids 
back in to the school, but the teachers 
were saying, ‘No, you can’t go in yet.’ 
There’s no doubt the confusion heighten- 
ed the tension, and fi there had been 
better coordination, a lot of kids would 
have remained. 

Interviewed late Tuesday afternoon, 
Peterkin said he found it hard to recall the 
precise sequence and timing of events 
But he said that after a while, he and the 
teachers made “repeated requests’”’ for the 
students to re-enter the building. ‘““The 
teachers told them, ‘If you don’t want to 
come in, go home,’ and when they refus- 
ed, I asked the police to clear the plaza.”’ 

That decision left hundreds of black 
kids roaming down Longwood and then 
Huntington Avenues toward Roxbury, 
with scores of targets for rocks and 
punches in front of them and with the 
TPF close behind. It was a decision which 
would lead to later rock-throwing in- 
cidents at the Mission Hill and Orchard 
Park housing projects (‘In general it was 
a sort of what-the-hell-are-you-doing- 
here-on-our-turf thing, at least where | 
was,’ said one witness of the Mission Hill 
disturbances), and it was a decision for 
which Peterkin has been sharply criticiz- 
ed by some at the scene. 

“It was the sense of several people,” 
said one busing observer who asked not to 
be identified, ‘that he | Peterkin] panick- 
ed, that the teachers could have con 
trolled it, that sending the TPF out like 
that blew it.” 

But if Peterkin has run into heavy fire 
on this score, he appears to be receiving 
very little on another vital issue — the un- 
derlying reasons for the tension at the 
school last week. His interpretation is 
blunt: “They were aware of what happen- 
ed yesterday |Monday]| in South Boston. 
That’s the center of it.” 

“It was all because of Southie,”’ agreed 
a 17-year-old white student. “English had 
been fine for about three weeks, and there 
wasn’t even a fight until maybe a week 
ago. But it got a bit worse and then Tues- 
day, the blacks were all talking, saying 
they were going to get the whities. It was a 
messed up day from the start. Then the 
alarm rang and I thought, shit, this is it, 
somebody was pulling it to start a riot. It 
was pretty obvious.” 

To another observer, little city hall 
manager Stuart Robbins, the impact of 
the beating of Yvon Jean-Louis in Southie 
Monday seemed equally strong. ‘“‘We just 
didn’t realize before the kind of ripple 
effects that are possible. But anytime 
stuff like that is seen on tv or in the 
papers, how the students perceive it has a 
bearing on what happens next. And when 
you've got 1700 kids on a plaza in a dis- 
rupted. class situation — coupled with 
what happened thé-day before — there’s 
your kindling.” 

In the wake of the violence, the 
prognosis for English has become clouded. 
“It’s going to be a slow process now,” said 
Robbins, “with more and more kids ¢om- 
ing. back each day. and weaving 
themselves back into the framework of 
the place.” 
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Talking Politics 


The League Henpecks 
Massachusetts House 





By Peter Lucas 
The Massachusetts House, one of the 
most representative legislative bodies in 
the world, will never be the same after 
November. And that is a pity. 

It is a pity because the referendum call- 
ing for a reduction in the size of the House 
from 240 to 160 members is expected to be 
approved overwhelmingly by the elec- 
torate. 

“The House cut is going to win by five 
to one,” said House Speaker David M. 
Bartley, who led the lost battle against it. 
“T’m a realist and I know it’s going to take 
place.” 

The binding referendum is the second 
question on the ballot, and the respon- 
sibility for its being there belongs to the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters, 
the suburban, liberal organization that 
was the main force behind the petition. 
When it is approved, those running for the 
House in 1978 will run from 160 new dis- 
tricts, and representative government will 
have lost 80 voices in the lower branch of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

The League has argued that a smaller 
House will be more efficient, and that the 
remaining 160 representatives will be able 
to have staffs and, perhaps, pay raises. 
The League is right. A streamlined body 
would be more practical, but at what 
price? 

More than anything else, the House is 
representative and democratic, and its 
members are probably closer than anyone 
else to the people. By and large, they are 
the people. And because it is so 
democratic, it is inefficient. But since 
when were democracy and representative 
government (unlike a totalitarian state) 
designed to be efficient? 

To those who know it, the 
Massachusetts -House is a marvelous 
place composed of people from every walk 
of life and with every point of view. 
Because it is large (second only to New 
Hampshire’s 400-member House), it is at 
times unruly, noisy, fractious and untidy. 
It is combative and tough. Personalities 
and ideas often clash, tempers flare. It is 
less controllable than the 40-member 
Senate by the legislative leadership, by 
the lobbyists and by special-interest 
groups. But it still will be cut — because 
the people, including those in the League, 
do not understand it and do not know how 
it works. They simply see it as the 
Legislature, and the Legislature is bad. 

These tailored women from the League, 
over the years, have spread the message 
that the House should be cut. It has been 
a misleading issue and a disservice to the 
unknowing public. 

Here is one thing that will happen: the 
five black members of the House will be 
reduced to three or two. This year a black 
from Springfield will be elected, as will a 
Cape Verdean from New Bedford. But 
they will not be around long. 

“Eighty representatives will be hurt,” 


| said George Keverian, the House chair- 
' man of the Committee on Election Laws. 


“But it will hurt the general public even 

more.’ According to Keverian, who will 

he charged with redistricting the 240 seats 

“that black representative from 
Springfield will have to give up his seat, 
for instance.” 

The Springfield district is a single- 
member district representing the popula- 
tion norm of 23,000. There are two blacks 
running for the seat. But under the House 
cut the population norm will have to be 
expanded to represent a district of around 
36,000 and, says Keverian, it is ‘“doubt- 
ful” that a black could then win. 

Without the cut, it would have been 
possible as well to see a Spanish- 
American elected to the House in the near 
future. But such an event will be put off 
indefinitely now. 

Rep. John Ames of North Easton, a 
young and articulate liberal Republican, 
campaigned for office on the House cut 
issue in 1970, as did many others. He was 
elected and is now a member of the 
Republican leadership. After going 
through the learning process in the House 
for four years, he is now having “second 
thoughts” about it all. “I thought I was a 
pretty bright boy when I came in. But 
«when I saw what took place in the House, 
through the committee system, through 
the crucible of debate, it suddenly dawn- 
ed on me that what we were doing was 
making bright ideas even better. Now I 
am somehow very worried that it will 
work less well with fewer members.” 


Bartley: ‘I’m a realist’. 





Ames is not alone. Many, many people 
who run for the House have absolutely no 
idea of how it works, and are subsequently 
surprised and impressed by the system. 
But the people are uninformed, and there 
is no one to tell them. Hardly anyone, out- 
side of lobbyists, comes to the chambers 
to watch the House in action or un- 
derstands the committee system, the 
development of issues, the compromises 
and yes, the favors that legislators per- 
form. It is not taught in school from civics | 
books, either. 

And it is this very civics-book mentality 
of the League, and of others who pushed 
for the House cut, that has led us to this 
point. 

The League in 1966 got a referendum on 
the ballot curtailing the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, which was a good thing. 
Then it turned on the House because, 
following the controversial leadership of 
the late Speaker John F. Thompson, the 
Iron Duke from Ludlow, it became indeed 
a House of ill repute as far as the public 
was concerned. 

But slowly the leadership improved and 
so did the House. Yet the heroic efforts of 
Speaker David Bartley were not enough to 
beat the proposal when it came before the 
Legislature in 1971 (although he defeated 
it during a dramatic session the year 
before); it will be on the ballot for voter 
ratification in November. And it is a big 
mistake. Once cut, the House can never 
be put back together again. 

The people who have brought us this 
reduction in representation in an era of 
“participatory democracy” and political 
involvement are the same people who 
gave us forced busing in Boston and all of 
the anarchy that is following in its wake. 
These are the suburban, usually well- 
educated liberals who, from their fine 
homes and fine lives in Lexington and 
Weston and Lincoln and elsewhere out- 
side Boston, feel compelled to impose 
their view of what is right on everybody 
else. They are the social elitists, the 
liberal true-believers who attempt to 
assuage, with attempts at social and 
political involvement, the guilt complexes 
accompanying their privileges. 

It was the liberal elements of 
Massachusetts society and the suburban 
members of the Legislature who approved 
the Racial Imbalance Act in 1965 over the 
anguished protests of Boston legislators. 

And it was the same elements, by and 
large, led by the swinging ladies of the 
League (many of whom end up on the 
public payroll after they have completed 
their fine voluntary work), who have 
brought about the reduction in the size of 
the House. 

There is a subtle but real sense of dis- 
crimination and snobbery here: we have 
more money than you, we live better, we 
are better educated, we are more active, 
we have ready access to the media, we are 
better. Therefore we know what is best for 
you, better than you do yourselves, and 
you will do what we think is right. Of 
course, since we are liberal social elitists it 
will not affect us anyway. We are above it. 
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When you hear about pioneer, you probably conjure up conestoga 
wagons of intrepid explorers blazing trails through unchartered 
territories! But this Pioneer is a hi-fi manufacturer. Even so, the 
association is appropriate. Because Pioneer, the company and the 
concept, has maintained for years a world-wide reputation for 
exploration and innovation in high fidelity. That's why they're the 
foremost high fidelity manufacturer in the world today. 

Now Pioneer has blazed a new trail in loudspeaker technology. 
With their renowned expertise in sound, and with the help of Greg 
Allman of the Allman Brothers Band, and our own Wizard of Atlantis 
Sound, Pioneer has created the first universally accessible rock and 
roll loudspeaker, the Pioneer™ Rock Standard. Because of its 
price, only $97 each, and because it was specifically designed for 
rock music, the Pioneer Rock Standard will make excellent reproduc- 
tion of rock and roll music, which demands undistorted sound at 
louder volumes especially in its bass response, available to everyone 
who can afford a medium-priced hi-fi system. 

The outstanding feature of the Pioneer Rock Standard is a Pioneer 
exclusive, a 10 inch Carbon Fiber Woofer. This simply means that 
being much lighter in weight, this woofer can give much better tran- 
sient response than other woofers its size. And with aCarbon Fiber 
Woofer, you don’t have to sacrifice deep bass for efficiency. The 


The rock ’n roll speaker that will win the East costs $97. 


Take your ears to the hi-fi Wizard at 


Atlantis Sound 


and it’s a real Ploneer' 
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Pioneer Rock Standard is an extremely efficient loudspeaker. It 
creates with rock and roll, a deep dimension, well-damped and 
transparent sound images, with no bass muddiness or blurring. 

And the Pioneer Rock Standard has a 3 inch cone tweeter with a 
crossover frequency of 2,200 cycles, giving balanced tonal quality, 
something especially necessary 
in the reproduction of rock music. 
And the Rock Standard has a bass 
reflex system. It plays rock music 
good and loud, without exaggerat- 
ing in the high end or the low end. 
Come to Atlantis Sound with your 
favorite rock 'n roll record and 
play it on the Rock Standard from 
Pioneer. The Wizard can put it ina 
complete hi-fi system for you, with 
an AM/FM stereo receiver and a 
turntable or changer for a price 
you'll appreciate. 


The Pioneer™ Rock Standard 








How to find Atlantis: 


Harvard Square, 38 Brattle St., 661-3100 
Kenmore Square, 536 Comm. Ave., 266-1300 
Prudential, 811 Boylston St., 261-2788 
Alliston, 1092 Comm. Ave., 731-5700 
Framingham, 248 Worcester Rd., 

Route 9 East, 879-6550 

Peabody, 10 Sylvan St., 531-8888 

Braintree, South Shore Plaza, 848-7522 
Providence, R.!., 261 Thayer St., 831-1900 
New Haven, Conn., 31 Broadway, 772-0000 


Stores also in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Washington, D.C., Virginia, and North Carolina. 
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Letters to the Editor 
and Other People 





In the Wake of Wounded Knee 

With the dismissal of the Russell 
Means/Dennis Banks trial there are still 
more than 100 people being tried on 
various state and tribal charges for their 
stand at Wounded Knee and for other In- 
dian rights protests. They desperately 
need our help and support. 

There have been many articles written 
on the liberation/occupation of Wounded 
Knee and the resultant trials, but few 
have stated the main grievance; i.e., the 
US Government’s violation of rights 
guaranteed by the 1868 Treaty of Fort 
Laramie. 


Russell Means: The protest continues 





Continuing its history of broken 
treaties, the Government has failed to 
honor the agreements signed on April 5 
and May 5, 1973. Indians have three basic 
demands: 

1. A treaty commission (the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs) should 
examine the 371 treaties the US has 
made and broken with Indian people. 
Rights should be enforced by law. The 
Oglala people should receive control of 
their reservations, as spelled out in the 
Treaty of 1868. 

2). Repeal of the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934, which robs Indians of 
their treaty-guaranteed reservation 
lands and sets up white-controlled 
puppet governments. On Pine Ridge, 
hold new elections with impartial 
observers protecting against fraud and 
violence. 7 

3). Remove the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs from the U.S. Department of the 
Interior — its oil/mineral/park con- 
cerns conflict with Indian interests — 
and make the BIA an independent 
agency. On Pine Ridge, there should be 
an independent investigation of the 
BIA’s handling of Indian affairs and an 
independent audit of the tribe’s books 
and land rent records. 

“If Wounded Knee occupiers get con- 
victed, then that means that every 
American Indian in this country has no 
treaty rights. If this happens then the rest 
of America does not have constitutional 
rights. So if we get convicted — you all get 
convicted — and that’s the truth.” — 
Russell Means. 

Barbara Lorhowicz 
Roslindale 


A Suppressed Film 


At a time when amnesty is in the minds 
of the American people, I feel it is an op- 
portune moment to bring to their atten- 
tion a film that reveals the truth about 
why the United States went to Vietnam, 
what happened there, and how it affected 
us. 

The film Hearts and Minds, directed by 
Peter Davis, is being withheld from cir- 
culation by Columbia Pictures. It may, 
indeed, help the people oppose to amnes- 
ty understand the dilemma — 
Americanism vs. Imperialism. It seems 
that Columbia is worried about the 
political implications of the film. I really 
don’t think this is the time for hiding 
things from the public. We all realize only 
too well that covering up a situation does 
not settle it. As Americans, we should all 
have the opportunity to consider the 
moral responsibilities we all bear for our 
involvement and continual support of a 
corrupt dictatorship in South Vietnam. 
Debbie Heckel 
E Boston 


Sexual Politics 

Cheers for Linda Cefail (‘Letters to the 
Editor” Oct. 8) for having had the courage 
to say “Nuts!” to Karen Lindsey’s paean 
to the sport of man-hating. If a man had 
written a piece denouncing all women, 
calling them selfish bitches and worse, 
Phoenix readers would have hooted him 
down as a fascist and a sexist. A feminine 
man-hater deserves equal derision. 

As a woman, I resent all attempts by 
self-styled feminists to speak or preach for 


“all women.” Whenever I hear one of 
them saying “Boston women want... ” 
or “today’s women are saying... ” or 
“most women believe . . . ” I redden with 
rage. No man speaks for all men. Men can 
identify themselves as being conser- 
vatives or Unitarians or physicians or 
whatever. Are women so simplistic, so 
much alike, that one speaks for all? Are a 
few vocal feminists so omniscient that 
they know what all women are thinking? 
I was raised in a strong ethnic culture in 
which I was taught that the Irish natural- 
ly voted for Irish candidates, Italians 
wanted to join Italian clubs, Poles liked 
“Polack” jobs, and Jews and blacks 
preferred to be with their own kind. (We 
didn’t call them “Jews” and “blacks” in 
those days; we had different names.) 
Frauds like Louise Day Hicks have grown 
rich and powerful manipulating one 
ethnic group against another. I’d hate to 
see the Karen Lindseys of this world gain 
their political influence by sparking an 
asinine battle of the sexes. 
Kathy O’Rourke 
Cambridge 
Karen Lindsey replies: Jn response to 
Ms. O'Rourke: I have never claimed to 
speak for all women — obviously no one 
can do that. And I’m certainly aware that 
many women don’t view themselves as 
oppressed, though I strongly disagree with 
them. If all women agreed with me I 
wouldn’t be writing the column. As to her 
hypothetical woman-hating article by a 
man, yes it would be sexist — I have dealt 
elsewhere with what I feel is the difference 
between a sentiment expressed by an op- 
pressor and the same sentiment expressed 
by the oppressed. 


Non Serviam 


This morning’s article by Dave O’Brian 
on the trials and tribulations of Father 
Feeney et al., is a prime example of a 
story written by a reporter who should 
have checked his sources more carefully. 

Despite the good counsels of the Anti- 
Defamation League, and Grace Uberti’s 
records now in their possession, the fact 
stands that Fr. Feeney was not excom- 
municated for heresy. 

The facts are that Fr. Feeney was 
ordered by his Jesuit superior to quit his 
post at Harvard University and go to Holy 
Cross. He refused, and was consequently 
dismissed from the Jesuit order. Three 
years later, approximately, he was excom- 
municated on the basis of his non serviam 
to his Jesuit superior, the papers reading 
that he was excommunicated “... for 
the serious sin of refusal of obedience to 
ecclesiastical authority.”” Nowhere was 
heresy mentioned, except perhaps in the 
fictive brains of Herald-Traveler reporters 
who coined the term ‘Boston Heresy 
Case.” 

The doctrine of ““No Salvation Outside 
the Church” (“Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus’’) still stands, and has never been 
termed heresy. Which is why Fr. Feeney 
could not have been termed heretic. 

Incidentally, he was never ‘“‘defrocked”’ 
either. That’s a term synonymous with 
laicization, a process never applied to Fr. 
Feeney. 

The complete record of the “case” is to 
be found in Catherine G. Clarke’s “The 
Loyolas and the Cabots,”’ a book ad- 
mittedly written by a follower of Feeney, 
but one which nonetheless presents the 
documents for the reader to decide the 
case himself. Further record is provided in 
Mrs. Clarke’s sequel, ‘‘Gate of Heaven,” 
both published in Cambridge and 
available at libraries. 

I was pleased to read that there has 
been a ‘reconciliation’? between the 
Feeney Group and The Church. But then, 
I suppose the latter organization needs 
anybody it can get now. 

William S. Joyce 
Cambridge 

Dave O’Brian replies: One of the 
reasons Father Feeney’s preachings were 
so embarrassing to the Church is that they 
did come so close to what so many other 
Catholic theologians believed and did, in- 
deed, represent merely a strict interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of which Mr. Joyce 
speaks, but a doctrine that the more 
liberal theologians, in Feeney’s view, were 
undermining. As I stated in my story, he 
was excommunicated by Pope Pius XII 
“for ‘disobedience’ as well as for his con- 
tinuing heresy.”’ Disobedience, apparent- 
ly, was the stated reason, but Feeney’s 
vitriolic ideological squabbling with 
Archbishop Cushing was, of course, 
behind it all. 
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The Rising Cost of ‘Luxury’ Living 





By Peggy Brown 

Hardly noticed in the frenzy of 
Boston’s racial conflicts last 
week, a small drama was un- 
folding that starred some furious 
tenants, Mayor Kevin White, 
and that old political bugaboo, 
rent control. 

Because of decisions made by 
Mayor White and the City Coun- 
cil, at least some middle-income 
people who live in so-called lux- 
ury housing may be forced to 
move within the year since they 
can’t afford higher rents. 

Last week, tenants of 10 “lux- 
ury” apartment complexes were 
pressuring White to veto a recent 
council ordinance that 
specifically excluded their 
buildings from rent control. The 
ordinance cuts off rent control on 
these buildings as of April 1 
while at the same time extending 
it through December of 1975 for 
the rest of the city. 

The issue was complicated, 
each actor having a special in- 
terest in his or her own point of 
view. The landlords said they 
were not making enough of a 
profit on their luxury housing 
because of rent control. The 
council wanted to ease that 
pressure on landlords so they in 
turn would not pressure the 
legislature into dropping 
authorization for all rent con- 
trols statewide. The tenants said 
any rent increases would out- 
price them from their already 
overpriced apartments. And the 
mayor wanted to make the cor- 
rect decision and still be on 
politically safe ground. 

White, whose deadline for 
vetoing or signing the ordinance 
was last Tuesday, decided to do 
neither, letting it go into law 
without his signature. 

White did not condone the 
council’s action, according to his 
special housing advisor Andrew 
Olins, but he also did not want to 
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risk sending the ordinance back 
to the council. Olins said they’d 
had “soundings” that the coun- 
cil might then decide not to ex- 
tend rent control legislation past 
April for any apartments, put- 
ting the political blame for their 
lack of action on the mayor’s 
vote. 

“If they [the council] get a 
chance to embarrass the mayor, 
they might,”’ Olins said. 

But the mayor’s decision was 
really the last act in this com- 


picated rent control drama. The 
first act opened with the finan- 
cing of these 10 apartment com- 
plexes. 

Built at different times by 
different developers, the 
buildings have mortgages that 
were federally insured but not 
federally subsidized. These two 
factors make the apartments 
luxury housing as far as the 
Federal Housing Authority is 
concerned, even though many 
people living in these buildings 


say they didn’t know they were 
living in luxury. 

The buildings range from the 
expensive and modern Charles 
River Park high-rises, overlook- 
ing the Charles River and 
Beacon Hill from their location 
behind Massachusetts General 
Hospital, to Nazing Court, a 
rehabilitated older complex on 
Maple and Seaver Streets in 
Roxbury. 

The other buildings affected 
are Back Bay Manor Apts., 75 
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St. Alphonsus St. and Franklin 
Square Apts., 1575 Tremont, 
also in Roxbury; Chiswick Road 
Apts., 125 Chiswick Rd. and 
Regency House, 1455 Com- 
monwealth Ave., both in 
Brighton; Bostonview, 130 Bow- 
doin St.; Jamaicaway Terrace, 
111 Perkins St.; Kenmore 
Square Apts., 566 Com- 
monwealth Ave.; and Tremont- 
on-the-Common, 151 Tremont 
St. These apartments have 
about 3000 units. 

The range of rents is wide. At 
Charles River Park, apartments 
go from a low of $201 for the 
smallest studio to $414 for a two- 
bedroom, according to the city 
Rent Control Board’s figures. At 
Nazing Court, studios start at 
$100 and three-bedrooms go up 
to $165. 

Tenants said the City Council 
didn’t consider the immense 
differences among these 
buildings when they voted to 
take them off rent control, and 
some councilmen didn’t know 
that three of the buildings are in 
Roxbury. 

Dorchester Councilman Pat 
McDonough, who amended the 
ordinance to exclude these 
buildings from controls, said, “If 
we're going to have any hope of 
new construction in the city, 
there’s got to be hope for the 
owner to operate the apartments 
profitably.” He cited a present 
25 percent vacancy. rate in Har- 
bor Towers, a building that has 
never been under rent control, to 
illustrate his point that tenants 
who normally would moye up 
into more expensive apartments 
were staying put because their 
present apartments were con- 
trolled. 

McDonough said he thinks 
more luxury housing will attract 
“people who have some money” 

Please turn to page 22 
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Angela Davis Calls fora Mass Movement 





By Flora Haas 

“The only way to deal with 
racism and repression in this 
country is through building a 
mass movement of poor and 
working people,” Angela Davis 
said in Boston last week. 

The movement, Angela Davis 
said, would include “all people 
controlled by the apparatus of 
repression — the major tool be- 
ing that of racism.” 

Although few poor and work- 
ing class whites may be aware of 
it, racist hate serves as much to 


limit their lives as the lives of 
non-whites, she said. 

Commenting on the current 
Boston situation, she said blacks 
and whites together should be 
demanding quality education for 
all children. 

“Busing is a camouflage,’ she 
said, and quoted David Dukke of 
the American Nazi Party to 
point out, ““The real issue is 
niggers.” 

On the day of her arrival in 
Boston to campaign for the 


Massachusetts Alliance, a 
chapter of the National Coali- 
tion Against Racist and Political 
Repression (which she co-chairs 
with Wounded Knee defendant 
Clyde Bellecourt) some 8000 
white working class people were 
taking to the streets here to 
protest “busing.” 

The Boston climate was so 
thick with hate and justifiable 
fear that organizers of the Coali- 
tion solidarity meeting taking 
place in Jamaica Plain found it 


necessary to search handbags 
and camera pouches for possible 
weapons as the people arrived. 
The announced speakers at that 
gathering included Angela Davis 
along with Alfredo Lopez of the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
Gerdes Fleurant of the Haitian 
Action Committee, Faith 
Calhoun of the United Farm 
Workers, and other anti- 
imperialist groups in the Coali- 
tion. Attorney Haywood Burns, 
representing the Attica Defense 


— also a member of the Coali- 
tion — summed up Boston’s at- 
mosphere as he took the 
microphone. “South of Canada,” 
said Haywood Burns, “it’s all 
Mississippi.” 

Speaking to the 700 black, 
Puerto Rican, Indian, Chicano, 
Haitian and white people who 
turned out for the meeting, 
Angela Davis warned “If the 
racist flare-up in Boston is not 
stopped, it will move quickly to 
San Francisco and Oakland. 





Then back to my home town — 
which is Birmingham, 
Alabama.” 

Davis called on her backers 
there to put a massive counter 
demonstration on the streets of 
Boston. “I think some of these 
people could have their heads 
turned around if there were 
enough white people joining with 
the Massachusetts Alliance to 
get to them,” she said. “It ought 
to be easy to get 50,000 Massa- 
chusetts people on the street to 
send those racists right home.”’ 

(Preliminary plans for such a 
march were made last week. As 
of press time State Rep. Mel 
King told the Phoenix communi- 
ty groups organizing for the 
march were still awaiting word 
from the Mayor’s office regar- 
ding whether a march permit 
would be granted, in view of the 
existing general ban on all 
marches in the city.) 

On the city level, Davis said, 
racism serves to distract the 
white working class from what 
the local politicians are failing to 
deliver, while, across the coun- 
try, racist practice perpetuates a 
cheap, colored, reserve labor 
force; globally, racism assures a 
supply of low-paid workers 
wherever foreign investors profit 
from usurping a country’s raw 
materials. 

Angela Davis charged that 
“While white people are out on 
the streets in Boston screaming 
‘Nigger!’ at black children they 
are not thinking about the prices 
at the supermarket, nor un- 
employment, nor loss in their 
standard of living and their own 
security,” all factors which she 
(like others on the left) perceives 
as part of an irreversible momen- 
tum. 

‘‘What white people don’t 
see,” she added, “‘is that Louise 
Day Hicks wants them out there 
marching so they will forget their 
own children’s schools have 
mostly not been all that good 
either.” 

The ultimate racist blame is 
one Angela Davis traced to 
Washington and, most recently, 
to the “PR campaign that gave 
the nation Gerald Ford, the 
President non-elect, whose in- 
terests are those of the soon-to- 
be Vice President non-elect. 

“‘Have you heard one single 
statement made by the Presi- 
dent in opposition to what’s go- 
ing on right now in South 
Boston?” she said. “If he were 
sincerely interested in anything 
that’s going on in this country, 
then he has to be concerned 
about black children being ston- 
ed and being forced to be the 
targets of the most vulgar racist 


Please turn to page 26 
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Our recent victory in the Senate against the use of beagles 
in Defense Department experiments was short-lived. 
Senator Humphrey's amendment to the Military Procure- 
ment Bill banning their use was passed by the Senate but 
not by the House. Defense Department officials, aware that 
the Senate version contained prohibition of beagle use, 
while the House version did not, immediately began a 
lobbying effort. Senate-House Conferees saw fit to re- 
scind the ban by including a loophole, and “‘re-drafted” 
Humphrey's language, *‘so the provision is not to inhibit 
research aimed at saving human life”. This could be 
stretched to cover any and all animal experiments 
in the future. 





‘The re-drafting will apparently allow the military to continue its experiments with the 
beagles—at the same time allowing the legislators to say they have voted for an amendment 
to keep dogs out of military weapons tests. ‘This is double-talk. Voting in executive session, the 
House conferees merely announce their decision—with no specific identity as to who | or how 


they voted. 
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well, that’s all the answer you need. 
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Mayor 


Continued from page 4 

they've reached ..... Are you a 
local reporter?’’ White asked 
aggressively. 

Kevin White, who is quite a 
master at political drama - 
worried hand on the brow, the 
nervous finger to the lip, the 
frown, the studied look of scorn, 
the finger shooting out — 
attempted to take the reporters 
aback and put them on the 
defensive. 

“He really got pissed off at 
me,’’ said an important 
Democratic official who is 
friendly with the Mayor. “‘You 
know how he likes dramatic 
situations. I said, ‘Hey, Kevin, I 
saw you on television last night. I 
bet if you were shot it would take 
you 20 minutes to fall down, like 
Jimmy Cagney.’ He didn’t like 
that.”’ 

White heightened the drama 
at his uptight, crowded press 
conference in City Hall Thurs- 
day, keeping the press waiting for 
5V minutes betore making his en- 
trance, an entrance suggestive of 
a counter President. He was to 
take on President Gerald Ford. 

The President, at his press 
conference Wednesday, gave the 
mayor an opening, and White, 
attempting to deal with the bus- 
ing problem and recoup his 
political losses at the same time, 
seized it. 
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Mayor White, accompanied by Deputy Mayor Robert Kiley, 


after Judge Arthur Garrity turned down a request for federal 


marshals. 


Ford had said that he dis- 
agreed with Garrity’s busing 
order, and that the federal 
desegregation order was “not the 
best solution to quality educa- 
tion in Boston.” He added that 
he hoped it would not be 
necessary to call into Boston 
federal officials or law officers. 





White, pale, drawn and angry, 
sounding more like a Presiden- 
tial candidate than a mayor, said 
the “issue” between him and the 
President was “the simple issue” 
of requesting federal support 
(125 marshals) and not getting 
it. 

By his remarks, White charg- 


UBWAM Bd] 


“the President was under- 
mining the very order of the 
federal courts.’”’ He said that 
what President Ford had done 
would ‘“‘fan the flames 
resistance” and “could jeopar- 
dize the safety of the children.” 
The President and Judge Garri- 
ty, White said, “abandoned their 
commitment to the use of federal 
resources.” 

Asked twice why he did not 
simply ask the President for 
federal troops or support, White, 
having trouble with the ques- 
tion, first replied, “I don’t want 
to add a shrill voice to con- 
fusion.”’ He then said that the 
request had been made in Judge 
Garrity’s court. Lawyers from 
the U.S. Justice Department 
were on hand and the President 
should have known about it. “I 
knew where my lawyers were,” 
White said. 

Sounding at times like an 
Army general as much as a 
would-be President, the Mayor 
talked about “deploying forces.” 
He said he would not “at any 
time’’ ask for or use the 
Massachusetts National Guard 
or seek aid from police in 
neighboring communities. 

“This city and her people will 
not accept taunts and temp- 
tations from Washington. We 
won’t allow a child to be sacrific- 
ed to force the unpopular deci- 
sion of the Executive branch to 
fulfill its legal obligation,”’ 
White said. 
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He said he would enforce the 
law with the additional State 
and MDC police, but set up 
three conditions before moving 
into the second phase of the bus- 
ing plan, which includes East 
Boston 

The 


government 


conditions: the federal 
must clarify when 
and under what circumstances 
marshals, troops and other 
federal resources will be made 
available; the ‘flaws and ine- 
quities must be corrected and 
redressed; the federal and state 
governments must commit 
themselves to relieving the 
financial burden resulting from 
ee xr 

And on White went, attemp- 
ting to shift the onus of busing 
which he only inherited and had 
not sought over to the President, 
trying to salvage what was left of 
the situation and his political 
career. ‘‘President Ford is 
against forced busing,”’ he said. 
“Mayor White is against forced 
busing.” 

‘“‘He was like a wounded 
animal,’ said one veteran 
reporter leaving the press con- 
ference. 

In an interview with the 
Phoenix last week, Mayor White 
said that if he ran the city well 
he would probably be among 
those considered for national of- 
fice in 1976. If the city shined, so 
would he. 

The sun may have set 
White’s political ambitions. 
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For and About Women 


Working-Class Feminists Fight City Hall 





By Karen Lindsey 

One of the trends in the 
women’s movement over the 
past few years (at least in the 
Boston area) has been the grow- 
ing number of small groups 
developing around specific, long- 
range feminist issues. The larger 
umbrella groups still exist — the 
Cambridge Women’s Center is 
flourishing, and NOW, the 
mother of us all, continues to in- 
crease both its membership and 


its range of political activity. But 
the large organization is no 
longer the defining force in the 
women’s movement. Instead, 
groups like the Rape Crisis 
Center, the Women’s Law Com- 
mune, the Women’s Community 
Health Center, Name Change, 
and Self-Defense for Women are 
forming to work on the particular 
issues most important to the 
women involved. 








An Exhibition of Prints By 


CARL and 


There are hazards in this con- 
centration of small and 
independent-issue groups. The 
major pitfall is the danger of not 
seeing the specific situation as 
part of an overall pattern of 
patriarchal oppression. The 
Pyrrhic victory of the suffragists 
stands as a grim reminder of the 
disaster inherent in treating a 
manifestation of oppression as if 
it were the whole problem. But 
the diversity of the groups and of 
the issues they represent 
militates against a repetition of 
that mistake, and the impor- 
tance of women building a move- 
ment based on perceptions of 


the problems that might arise. 
That the women’s movement 
is a process whose direction is 
defined by the needs of its par- 
ticipants seems to confuse peo- 
ple — we are conditioned to view 
political movements as es- 
tablished organizations which 
provide a set of rules and goals 


for new members. We think of 


joining, not creating, a move- 
ment. And yet, by its very defini- 
tion, the movement must move 
— it is dynamic, not static, and 


its shape depends wholly on the’ 


activity of women taking it into 
their own hands and continually 
recasting it in their own terms. 


what is the movement doing for 
black women, working women, 
single mothers, etc? — is 
senseless. Not because the con- 
cerns of these women are unim- 
portant, but because they are too 
important to be turned over to 
anyone else — even other 
women. The movement can’t 
really “do” anything for anyone 
— rather, it is what we women 
do for ourselves. What the move- 
ment — those women already ac- 
tively involved in the struggle 
against sexism — can offer other 
women is encouragement and a 
supportive framework. (Women 
working in different aspects of 


the struggle can and do, of 
course, come together where 
their concerns overlap, and 
building a community of 
feminism on this basis is vital.) 

One of the most common com- 
plaints against the movement is 
its supposed lack of relevance to 
working-class women. (The 
question of class in the move- 
ment is a major one, and I will 
explore some of its ramifications 
in my next column.) In light of 
this, it is particularly interesting 
to see organizations of working 
women forming to counter the 
oppression they experience on 
the job. The best known of these 
organizations in the Boston area 
is 9-to-5, a group that works 
against the discrimination faced 
by women office workers. Form- 
ed in November, 1973, 9-to-5 has 
an active membership of about 
100 women, and 5000 more 
receive its bimonthly newsletter. 
A less well known but equally 
important organization started 
this past spring, and received 
some public attention during the 
summer, when it announced at a 
rally that it was filing com- 
plaints (with the Massa- 
chusetts Commission Against 
Discrimination) . against the 
Boston Redevelopment Authori- 
ty and several other city agen- 
cies. City Women for Action, 
which shares an office at the 
Boston YWCA with 9-to-5, has 
about 125 members, and its sole 


their own needs far outweighs Thus the perpetual question — 
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concern is the rights of women 
employed by the city of Boston. 
The number of women working 
for the city is hard to track down, 
but there are 15,000 employees 
altogether in the various 
municipal agencies, and the city 
officials estimate that half of 
these are women. City Women 
for Action believes the figure is 
closer to one-third — which 
makes the total at least 5000 
women workers. 

City Women for Action is real- 
ly an outgrowth of another 
organization, the Municipal 
Women’s Project, which was 
founded in 1972 to investigate 
the extent of sexist discrimina- 
tion in city hiring practices. I 
spoke with Betty Giddes, a 
lawyer working with both 
groups, who noted that it is ac- 
tually illegal for the city to dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex, but 


Project started its investigation 
where it expected to find the 
least discrimination — the 
Boston Public Library. They 
were unpleasantly surprised. 
“he BPL, they discovered, 
arried out all the standard sex- 
is. employment policies: women 
g t lower paying jobs than men 
with similar qualifications; men 
were rapidly promoted while 
women spent years on the same 
jobs, and they were often refused 
sick leave for maternity, despite 
regulations that clearly included 
absence due to childbirth in the 
same category as other dis- 
abilities. Furthermore, women 
who tried to fight these con- 
ditions were subtly harassed. 
One of the members of City 
Women for Action that I talked 
with was a library assistant at 
the BPL (who asked me not to 
use her name because it might 


said wryly. ““The affirmative ac- 
tion officer was named secretly. 
We're not supposed to know who 
that is, but we do. He’s white, 
male and he’s the personnel 
officer.” The result, she says, is 
that the only affirmative action 
taking place is the juggling of 
figures to make the library look 
less discriminatory than it is. 
What was true of the library 
proved also to be the case in 
Boston City Hospital, City Hall, 
the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority throughout the 
range of municipal agencies. 
Women were discriminated 
against in promotion, pay in- 
creases, even starting salaries. 
(The median pay differential 
between men and women in the 
Law Department, for example, is 
$7000 a year.) In April, 1974, a 
year and a half after its survey 
began, the Municipal Women’s 


The response was excellent, and 
out of the conferences grew City 
Women for Action. Says Rita 
Wheilen, a clerk at Boston City 
Hospital: ‘This kind of agency is 
really necessary. The general job 
scarcity right now is making it 
even worse for women, but it’s 
also bringing discrimination out 
into the open.” 

I asked City Women for Action 
if they felt that the Mayor's 
Commission on the Status of 
Women was an indication of 
Kevin White's willingness to im- 
prove the conditions of women 
municipal workers. They svere 
skeptical. “Every time there’s a 
problem, the mayor sets up a 
commission,” Betty Giddes says. 
“They're good women. But 
they’re being used as window 
dressing.” I later spoke with Lisa 
Zankman, the Commission's 
new director, who views the 


Mayor’s intentions more op- 
timistically. She herself has been 
Please turn to page 24 


Project held a series of 
educational conferences for 
women who worked for Boston. 


cost her job). She told me about 
the library’s affirmative action 
program. “It’s wonderful,” she 


it’s obvious that the law has been 
ignored. Funded by a grant from 
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U.S. Makes an Offer the Marianas Can’t Refuse 





By Roger Gale 

TINIAN, Micronesia The 
United States may soon make its 
first outright territorial acquisi- 
tion in more than half a century 

the proposed commonwealth 
of the Marianas, 14 islands 
located 1600 miles off the Asian 
mainland. Already administered 
by the U.S. under a United 
Nations trusteeship, the islands 
would become formal U.S. 
territory through an act of 
Congress. 

The driving force behind the 
acquisition effort is the Pen- 
tagon, which has begun plans to 
construct a $300 million air and 
naval base on Tinian, the flat- 





(Roger Gale, former chairman of 
the political science department 
at the University of Guam, is a 
regular contributor to Pacific 
News Service.) 


topped volcanic island in the 
Marianas chain from which the 
U.S. launched the B-29s that 
dropped atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The Pentagon views the Ti- 
nian base as part of its goal to 
secure more strategic “fallback 
positions.” Along with nearby 
Guam A U.S. territory since 
the Spanish-American war 
Tinian will be the only military 
complex in the Pacific on U.S.- 
owned land. 

Unknown to the public, and 
not yet a major Congressional 
issue, private talks aimed at an 
agreement on the acquisition 
have been under way for some 
time between a_ personal 
representative of the President 
(who holds the rank of Am- 
bassador) and a group of 
Marianas islanders. 


Like the 2000 islands that 
make up the rest of Micronesia, 
the Marianas came under U.S. 
control with 
Japanese forces during World 
War II. Last year, however, the 
U.S. announced it had agreed to 
return Micronesian land to the 
Micronesians, with the un- 
derstanding that the 
Micronesians would submit to a 
“formal commitment to accom- 
modate Pentagon needs’’ in 
‘good faith.”’ Now, while the rest 
of Micronesia is pressing for self- 
government and independence, 
the Marianas negotiating team is 
pushing for full U.S. territorial 
status. 

According to Edward Pangeli- 
nian, chairman of the Marianas 
Political Status Commission, 
‘‘the 14,000 people of the 
Marianas want to become part of 


the defeat of 


the American family as soon as 
possible.” 

Pangelinian, along with a 
number of other members of the 
negotiating team, has been in- 
volved in land speculation on Ti- 
nian. Before the U.S. placed a 
moratorium on all land transac- 
tions on the island last year, the 
negotiators were buying up land 
from those few Tinian residents 
who owned their own 
homesteads — planning to sell it 
either to the military or to 
gambling and resort interests. 
Pangelinian is himself an at- 
torney for the reputedly 
underworld-controlled Bally 
Corporation — the largest 
manufacturer of slot machines in 
the world. 

Chief U.S. negotiator F. 
Haydn Williams says talks with 
the Marianas representatives 


have “resolved nearly all fun- 
damental questions,’’ and 
predicts a final agreement will 
be reached this fall, allowing the 
acquisition plan to be submitted 
for Congressional approval next 
year. Williams, a Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense from 
1958 to 1962, is now president of 
The Asia Foundation, a San 
Francisco-based organization 
that funds educational projects 
and that — according to the New 
York Times — has been closely 
linked to the CIA. 


Pentagon Plans 


Pentagon plans call for 
turning two-thirds of the 
Manhattan-shaped island into a 
combined air base, supply depot, 
and Marine guerilla training 
base — with live air and naval 
bombardment of the island. 
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Williams, however, assures the 
people that “military operations 
and their noise will not disturb 
them.” 

Since plans for the base were 
first announced in May, 1973, 
the number of troops to be 
stationed there has more than 
tripled. During war exercises, as 
many as 13,000 troops are slated 
to be on the island. 

The Pentagon also plans to 
maintain control of two parcels 
of land on nearby Saipan (where 
the CIA trained Chinese 
Nationalist guerillas between 
1951-62) and to continue use of 
its target range on a small un- 
inhabited island 45 miles north 
of Tinian. 

Tinian is Micronesia’s most 
fertile and productive island, 
with 900 people living and far- 
ming on 40 square miles. Ben 
Manglona, Tinian’s agronomist, 
asserts that “Tinian could easily 
feed everyone in Micronesia.”’ 
This winter Tinian even plans to 
sell watermelon and canteloupe 
in West Coast markets. A cattle 
ranch on the island is already 
supplying Micronesia’s beef and 
pork and will soon begin produc- 
ing the first fresh milk in the 
Western Pacific. But Manglona 
complains that “‘it will be a little 
difficult to be farmers when the 
Pentagon plans to turn our best 
land into an airbase. All they 
plan to leave us is a rocky 
hillside.” 

As the Pentagon quietly pur- 
sues its acquisition plans, sup- 
ported by speculators from 
Saipan, opposition to the take- 
over is mounting. The United 
Nations Trusteeship Council is 
repeatedly on record in opposi- 
tion to the private Marianas 
talks. The Congress of 
Micronesia also opposes the 
talks and, says Tosiwo 
Nakayama, president of the 
Senate, “Micronesia must re- 
main united; we will continue to 
oppose any U.S. attempt to dis- 
member our nation.”’ 

In response to U.S. cancella- 
tion last spring of a referendum 
drawn up by the Tinian council, 
more than half of the adult pop- 
ulation ‘signed: a petition ; op- 
posing U.S. plans, calling for an 
end to the talks, and saying they 
no longer wished to be 
represented by the present 
Marianas negotiators. Williams 
refused to accept the petition. 

When Williams announced 
that a surveying team would be 
visiting the island in September, 
Tinian’s newly elected mayor, 
Felipe Mendiola, replied in a 
letter, ““You and your surveyors 
are not at all welcome on the 
island of Tinian. Be. guided ac- 
cordingly.’’ Mendiola is also 
head of the newly formed Tinian 
Committee for Justice, which 
plans to send a delegation to 
Washington to lobby against the 
base. 

Although Congress has not yet 
been asked to authorize .con- 
struction of the base, the House 
Appropriations Committee said 
in August that ‘it doubts that 
construction of a new base com- 
plex can be justified.” And a 
number of congressmen, in- 
cluding Senator Alan Cranston 
(D-Calif) and Congressman 
Ronald Dellums (D-Calif) are 
already on record against its con- 
struction. 

As a hedge against the 
possibility that Congress may 
refuse to appropriate funds, one 
Navy source says that Seabees 
from Guam may be called in to 
begin construction — as they 
were during the first phase of 
building several years ago on 
Diego Garcia in the Indian 
Ocean. (The Defense Depart- 
ment appropriates general funds 
for Seabee “construction work.”’) 
In addition, Air Force plans call 
for a “bare base capability” that 
will allow portable base 
facilities, already in storage in 
New Mexico, to be used on an in- 
terim basis. 


In Congress 


But what the Pentagon is 
really counting on to secure the 
base is the successful conclusion 
of the negotiation talks with the 
Marianas representatives. 


Although no formal request for 
acquisition of the Marianas has 
yet been made to Congress, 
Williams and other Administra- 
tion spokesmen are beginning to 
make appearances before 
Congressional committees. 
Philip Burton (D-Calif), chair- 
man of the House subcommittee 
on island territories, has already 
given his tentative vote in favor 


of the takeover. Congressional 
approval of the new com- 
monwealth arrangement will 
facilitate final approval of funds 
for the base — which would then 
be on U.S. territory. 

The major stumbling block 
left in the negotiations comes 
ironically from the Marianas 
team, who now find it more 
lucrative to lease the land they 


have purchased, rather than sell 
it outright as the Pentagon 
desires. However, it is doubtful 
that the talks can be stalled long 
on this issue. Under inter- 
national law, the U.S. owns 90 
percent of the land in the 
Marianas, has the power of emi- 
nent domain, and even has the 
power to take back the land it 
had granted to the people of Ti- 


nian as homesteads. This means 
that neither the Marianas 
negotiators nor the opponents of 
the takeover have much real 
bargaining power. 

“As far as the Trust Territory 
goes,’’ says Micronesian 
Congressman Ataji Balos, “‘it is 
the Micronesians who have the 
trust, and the Americans who 
have the territory.” 
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snack before classes. They were 
met by a mob of some 200 white 
students and their parents, who 
literally chased the black kids 
back to the school. 

And for the second straight 
night, gunshots were fired into 
the Boston Globe plant on 
Morrissey Boulevard, almost hit- 
ting an employee. 

TUESDAY, OCT. 8 

Only one gutsy black student 
attended Southie High on Tues- 
day, and then only after he 
repeatedly insisted that he 
wanted to go to school and was 
driven to the heights in a police 
cruiser and escorted inside by no 
fewer than three cops. The rest of 
the 25 or so blacks bused to the 
Bayside Mall staging area in 
order to go to school were met by 
Model Cities Administrator Paul 
Parks who, fearing for their safe- 
ty, convinced them to go home. 
As seems always to be the case 
when trouble is anticipated, it 
doesn’t happen. Instead, 
Tuesday’s troubles broke out 
where they were least expected 
— at English High in the 
Fenway, where until then things 
had been remarkably quiet and, 
indeed, the school seemed to be a 
model of how integration can 
work. 

It began with a false fire alarm 
which sent students out onto the 
concrete plaza, where fistfights 
broke out, mob psychology took 
over and young blacks moved 
into the streets of nearby Rox- 
bury and the Mission Hill hous- 
ing project several blocks away. 
At Tech High School, 
predominantly white and un- 
affected by busing, some 75 
blacks, angry apparently at the 
brutal beating of Jean-Louis the 
day before, smashed windows, 
stoned cars and even set fire to 
one white teacher’s car. (For a 
fuller story on the English High- 
Mission Hill incidents, see Page 
6.) 

Things were surely getting out 
of hand. Gov. Sargent met with 
the head of the Mass. National 
Guard but, in a deliberate 
attempt to avoid inflaming 
things, stressed that the Guard 
was not put on stand-by alert. 
The state police, however, were 
told to be in readiness. 

The Legislative Black Caucus 
sent a letter to Judge W. Arthur 
Garrity — who was out of town 
— asking for federal troops. And 
Mayor White went into court 
requesting 125 US marshals to 
replace the TPF in South 
Boston. Garrity scheduled a 
hearing on Wednesday. 

“The police can no longer con- 
tain the situation in South 
Boston,’’ declared the 
beleaguered mayor. At the same 
time, however, Deputy Mayor 
Robert Kiley seemed to be 
respectfully disagreeing with his 
boss. Kiley observed that Judge 
Garrity controlled only 26 such 
marshals, a number that would 
do no good. He felt the 
deteriorating situation called for 
army troops. 

Kiley pointed out, additional- 
ly, that the State Police would 
not be helpful because they are 
not trained for riot control 
(“This is not highway patrol,” he 
said) and City Hall was also 
dead set against bringing in the 
National Guard, which, Kiley 
added, ‘has not distinguished 
itself since the mid-’60s,” a clear 
though unspoken reference to 
Kent State. 

And Southie Rep. Ray Flynn, 
who more and more seems to be 
emerging as the cult hero of the 
anti-busing mobs, opposed any 
outside forces. “Peace cannot be 
kept by force,” he said. “It can 
only be achieved through 
cooperation and understan- 
ding.” 

Those qualities were com- 
pletely foreign to the reality of 
the city’s troubles. 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 9 

Wednesday’s headlines, 
remarkably similar in the two 
dailies, reflected both a rapidly 
degenerating situation and a 
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Police move to break up janduaaet in South Boston on Monday, Oct. 7 





marked move away from the 
press’s prior attempts to play 
down racial incidents in order 
not to encourage more. “Garrity 
Weighs Marshal Bid As Violence 
Spreads in City,” headlined the 
Herald. “Boston asks for US 
Marshals as violence spreads to 
Roxbury,”’ echoed the Globe. 
And Mayor White was reported- 
ly disturbed at the way the 
papers were trumpeting the 
latest series of violent incidents. 
The Globe even printed a front 
page story about a racial inci- 
dent unrelated to the busing con- 
troversy under the headline: “5 
black juveniles arraigned in 
alleged rape of white girl.” The 
last paragraph of this article 
stated, “The alleged rape took 
place less than six hours after a 
black man was beaten by a mob 
of South Boston whites.” 
Another reportorial blunder: 
several press accounts, including 
that of the New York Times, 
reported that a white cab driver, 


50-year-old Morris Brass, had 
been dragged from his taxi and 
severely beaten by a mob of 
blacks presumably avenging 
Monday’s beating of Jean-Louis. 
Not true at all, it turns out. 
Brass suffered his injuries in a 
crash after three black 
passengers pulled a knife on him 
in a robbery attempt. Mayor 
White’s feelings about the press 
accounts were valid. 

“We don’t want, we won't 
allow, and this letter is intended 
to avoid the situation where the 
killing of a child is needed to 
prove a point,” Mayor White 
said in his plea to Judge Garrity 
on Wednesday. It was to no 
avail. Garrity refused to call in 
the marshals, saying, as Kiley 
had predicted, that he had only 
26 at his disposal. White wanted 
them anyway, arguing that they 
would at least serve as “a strong 
symbolic reminder” that the city 
was under federal court order. 

Garrity was unmoved. “We 


must do this one step at a time 
and take the least step that will 
do the job,” he said. Instead, 
Gov. Sargent arranged to bring 
in state troopers and 
Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion police by 6 a.m. Thursday to 
take the place of the hated TPF 
in South Boston. 

School attendance by now was 
down to 60 percent, the lowest it 
had been since opening day ex- 
cept for the prior Friday when a 
city-wide one-day boycott had 
been called. The TPF was now 
fighting blacks at Dudley Sta- 
tion and in the Orchard Park 
housing project. MBTA bus 
drivers were afraid to drive. And 
the Globe had arrived at the 
somewhat ridiculous point where 
it was listing all injury victims 
by race and sex. “Of the 11 per- 
sons injured, three were white 
males, one was a white female, 
two were black males, three were 
black females, one was a male of 
Puerto Rican extraction, and one 


was a woman of Filipino 
descent.” 

One of those “‘white males,” 
tragically, was 33-year-old John 
Horan of Jamaica Plain, who 
was found unconscious on a Rox- 


‘ bury Street where, according toa 
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cop, “they kicked th hell out of 
him.” It was a mindless brutal 
beating by a black lynch mob in 
retaliation for Monday’s 
mindless brutal beating by a 
white lynch mob. 

“I don’t want nobody to get 
killed,’’ a black youth was 
quoted as saying, ‘‘but all people 
don’t feel that way. Southie 
started it all by beating up that 
black guy the other day. We’re 
just getting revenge.” 

THURSDAY, OCT. 10 

On Thursday morning, all 
TPF members were out of South 
Boston, replaced by nearly 320 
state troopers and 125 MDC 
police — none with the kind of 
riot training that probably would 
be needed if widespread troubles 
broke out again. President Ford 
had said in a nationally televised 
press conference that, although 
he deplores violence and hopes 
the citizens of Boston will 
respect the law, “‘the court deci- 
sion in that case, in my judg- 
ment, was not the best solution 
to quality education in Boston.” 
Ford had rekindled the dying 
hopes that the federal court 
order could somehow be removed 
and had enabled School Com- 
mittee Chairman John Kerrigan 
to call the president an “ally.” 

FRIDAY, OCT. 11 

The headlines in the morning 
papers shouted that Kevin 
White was outraged at President 
Ford for fanning the flames of 
resistance “that will almost in- 
evitably lead to further disrup- 
tion in Boston, and will endanger 

Please turn to page 20 
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Symbol 


Continued from page 5 


Grove Hall, where I knew of a 
diner that serves good Southern 
barbecue. Any trepidation I'd 
previously had about venturing 
into the ghetto had vanished. It 
was, to all appearances, a quiet, 
sunny, early afternoon. I savored 
the inexpensive ribs at Ma Dix- 
on’s Diner, played the jukebox, 
talked to the counter help, made 
some phone calls. I left, driven 
by a photographer up Blue Hill 
Avenue for some more pictures. 
They were to be used for another 
story — but why not while we’re 
here? Kids were coming home 
from school and I joked with one 
who got into a picture. We walk- 
ed up a side street, passed a live- 
ly barber shop, stood in the 
street and talked. 


We were suddenly interrupted 
by police. A cruiser drove slowly 
toward us and as soon as I could 
see the two white partners clear- 
ly, I could tell they were more 
than somewhat incredulous at 
seeing two whites there. We ex- 
changed stares and one motion- 
ed me to the window. He rolled it 
down and then, with sardonic 
disdain, the driver said to me: “I 
hope you’ve got a gun.” 

“Why, officer?” I asked. 

“Why?” They both laughed at 
my naivete. “They just pulled a 
man out of his car and beat him 
severely not two blocks from 
here.” 

I thanked him, felt my heart 
race for a second, then motioned 
to the photographer. I was angry 
at the cops and thought they 
were spreading fear and 
promoting vigilanteism. 


te 


The Jean-Louis family: After the attack, the husband is bedridden. 





Everything about their tone said 
“them against us.” But qualms 
notwithstanding, I got back in 
the car, rolled up the windows, 


locked the doors and gave direc- 
tions to avoid Dudley Station. I 
rode with a gloomy realization: a 
hockey stick, a school bus, a 


court order — whatever symbol 
you choose — had reduced us all 
to symbols. And I was just 
another white boy in the ghetto. 
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Lorelei sighed. 


A Siren’s Summer 
or, Doing What Comes Supernaturally 


Translated by Gifford Crosby 


No traffic on the river. 
No fun with sounds. 
No wrecked ships and desperate sailors. 


She was lonesome. 


A distant humming filled the hot summer air. 
As the sound drew nearer, she could distinguish the 
whine of an outboard motor. A boat was approaching! 


Time for games! 


Lorelei rummaged around in her flight bag. 
Grasping a small, shiny object, she stood up and 


walked down the sloping bank of her rocky island home. 
The boat was now very close. A man was at 
the helm. Lorelei gripped the bright object tightly in her 


hand, and beckoned invitingly. 


The man beached his craft on the island, 
hopped out, and strode confidently towards the lovely 


Rhine River siren. 


She held out her hand. The man took it eagerly. 
And Lorelei’s little silver joy buzzer vibrated 


him into oblivion. 





Later 





Lorelei stared closely at the unconscious man’s 
face. A sadness constricted her throat, moistened 


her eyes. 


His peaceful countenance reminded her of a 
lost love who, long ago, had spurned her, and foolishly 
tried to leave the frightfully powerful, albeit beautiful, 
siren. This action earned him a whole new career: as a 


potato. 
The stranger slept on. 


Lorelei dashed about the rock, getting things in 
order. She bent down at the water's edge, and, using the 
surface of the river as a mirror, restored her makeup. 


She shrieked. 


A hideous green face was staring up through 
the water at her. It was none other than the former 
Prince Delbert, Lorelei’s onetime nemesis. The Prince 
used to hunt her from his motor launch until she caught 
him by surprise one day and turned him into a 200 


pound frog. 


Actually, he was lucky. His crewmen were 
transformed into mayflies. And he ate them. 
“Needip?” queried Delbert. 
Dismissing him with a gentle bolt of lightning, 
Lorelei turned to see the boatman greedily rifling 


through her belongings. 
A thief! 


A bright flash of light engulfed the entire island. 





Later 





Lorelei sighed. 
No traffic on the river. 
No fun with sounds. 


No wrecked ships and desperate sailors. 
Only the sound of two enormous frogs, 


frolicking. 





Anderson: 
Probe Cites 
Brutality 


By Howard Husock 

Shock waves continued to hit 
the Cambridge Police Depart- 
ment last week, highlighted by 
the revelation that an internal 
investigation had found evidence 
of possible brutality in the case 
of Clarence Anderson (Phoenix, 
Sept. 24). The case involves a 
disputed July police chase as a 
result of which Anderson lost vi- 
sion in one eye — because he 
claims of a beating by two Cam- 
bridge policemen. 

The police internal investiga- 
tion report, obtained by Boston 
Globe Cambridge reporter Joe 
Pilati, recommends disciplinary 
hearings be held for Patrolmen 
Francis Burns and Robert 
Ahern. It reportedly includes 
evidence that Burns “punched 
and kicked’’ Anderson and con- 
cludes that Anderson “did not 
fall” from the motorcycle he was 
driving during the three-city 
chase, as police had claimed. 
Anderson was. later convicted of 
driving without a license. 

A spokesman for City 
Manager James L. Sullivan said 
Friday that the Pilati version of 
the investigation was “basically 
accurate.”’ And City Councillor 
David Wylie, long a critic of the 
police department, said, “If true, 
this report would be a bombshell 
— and the beginning of the end 
of police brutality in Cam- 
bridge.” 

The Anderson case is the most 
recent in a long series of brutali- 
ty allegations, none of which has 
before resulted in police dis- 
ciplinary action. The most 
celebrated of those previous 
cases showed signs of re- 
surfacing as an issue last week. 
Coincident with the Anderson 
report, the attorney for the fami- 
ly of Larry Largey, the East 
Cambridge teenager who died in 
a police cell in October, 1972, 
called on City Manager Sullivan 
to follow, ‘‘finally’’ the 
recommendations of a 
November, 1972 special in- 
vestigation into the incident. 
That investigation, conducted 
by Boston University Law 
professor Paul Liacos at a cost to 
the city of $40,000, recommend- 
ed dismissal of officer Peter 
Deluca and disciplinary action 
against three other police. The 
recommendations were not acted 
upon by former City Manager 
John Corcoran after a grand jury 
refused to return indictments 
against the officers. 

Michael Haroz, attorney for 
the Largey family, found 
parallels between the Largey and 
Anderson cases, saying he was 
again bringing up the Largey 
case in hopes that reports finding 
police brutality would not be 
slighted by the city. ““When the 
Liacos report came out, it was 
just like this investigation on 
Anderson. Everyone was jum- 
ping up and down because of the 
conclusions. But look what 
happened — nothing.” i 

The city manager’s office 
promised, however, that 
hearings and conclusions in the 
Anderson case would be com- 
pleted, according to assistant 
manager Robert Healey, “within 
two weeks at the outside 
limit.”’ 
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the safety of our school children 
in the process.” Even if we give 
the mayor the benefit of the 
doubt here, and assume he 
wasn’t playing partisan politics, 
passing the buck, or seeking the 
same kind of sensational 
headlines he was condemning 
days earlier, it is ironic that Fri- 
day proved to be probably the 
quietest day since schools open- 
ed. 

In South Boston, crowds 
gathered, but not to throw rocks. 
They gathered, instead, to gape 
at the riot-equipped state police 
who, unlike the hated TPF, ac- 
tually march in formation, wear 
those funny state trooper pants, 
and seem to be what Southie had 
wanted. The crowds chant, 
“Hup, two, three, four...” as 
the troopers march by, and the 
air was festive, not tense, like a 
parade. South Boston was 
celebrating a victory. Not only 
had they driven the TPF out, but 
had actually managed, in the 
course of a week, to enlist the 
verbal support, at least, of the 
President of the United States. 
Mothers in the South Boston In- 
formation Center storefront of- 


fice were busily sending letters of 
thanks off to Washington. 

Things were so quiet that the 
mayor even found time to pay a 
“surprise” visit to Dorchester 
High, where he was met by 4 
small army of newsmen that 
followed him out across the prac- 
tice field and dutifully recorded 
his words as he personally thank- 
ed the mostly black members of 
the football team for rescuing 
two white girls from a black gang 
the day before. 

It did seem that the city’s first 
real busing-related crisis had 
passed, though the feelings that 
had caused the week of violence, 
of course, would not go away. 


Who knows, for example, how 
long the apparent popularity of 
the troopers in Southie would 
last once they start beating 
heads. ‘‘But at least,”’ the mayor 
said, “if I can have two days of 
quiet, maybe we can get people, 
black and white, talking again.” 
And, at least, there were no 
federal troops in the streets of 
Boston. 


The city that Bill Russell, a 
man in a position to know, had 
called the most racist in the 
country, did not yet share that 
honor with Little Rock, Selma, 
and the Universities of Alabama 
and Mississippi. 
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Right on! 


‘Bowon's Lareet || MGR 


e). 


® Live 4-channel recording 
sessions with a top name group. 

@ FREE drawings for a $1,000 Hi-Fi 
System and other valuable 
audio products. 


Army & 
Navy Store” 


Snyder's 


Armny Navy Storé 


601 Washington St.,Boston 
426-6588 


®@ See and hear the latest Stereo 
& 4-Channel components from 
leading manufacturers. 


® Exciting 4-Channe! Sound 
Demonstration 


®@ Daily seminars plus Question Fri. Nov. 1, 4-10 PM 
and Answer sessions with Sat. Nov. 2, 12-10 PM 
audio experts. Sun. Nov. 3, 12-10 PM 


Park Square and Arlington Street 
Admission ‘2.50 


DISCOUNT COUPON 


General Admission $2.50 
With this coupon $1.50 




















BOSTON HI-FI SHOW 








introduces 
a whole 
new angle. 


The new Trinitron 114° wide-angle color de- 
flection picture tube gives you a sharp, bright. 
clear and vibrant full family-size color picture 
up front, and the slimmest cabinet around. For 
big, beautiful color in less cabinet, see the big 
slim Trinitrons today. Great, from any angle. 





KV- 1920 ° Trinitron 
Features 


* 19” screen measured diagonally 

* Trinitron Color System (one gun/one lens) 

* 100% solid state 

¢ One-button control for Automatic Fine Tuning, 
Color & Hue 

* Slim 114° wide-angle deflection picture tube 

¢ 7 monolithic integrated circuits 

¢ 70 detent UHF channel selection 

* No set up adjustment 

¢ Walnut grain wood cabinet 

¢ Earphone included for personal viewing 

















Available At: : 
BANLY’S T.V. COPLEY CAMERA FLYNN T.V. 
144 Harvard St. 480 Boylston St. 846 a Lexington St. 
Brookline, Mass. Boston, Mass. Waltham, Mass. 
277-8076 266-2201 894-1450 


HUNTINGTON RADIO & T.V. K & L SOUND 


991 Boylston St. 75.N. Beacon St. 
Newton, Mass. Watertown, Mass. 


332-3288 787-4073 
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FLY BY MAIL 
* the end to the airport hassle * 
One phone call does it all 


We'll book your reservations and send you 
your tickets!! 
for details call 


fresh pond cravel 
661-9200 
489 CONCORD AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MA. 02138 











IF YOU HAD 
A PRO LACROSSE TEAM, 
WHAT WOULD U CALL IT? 


Well now you have one 
and we need a NAME 
a TEAM LOGO & COLORS 


Send your ideas to: 


BOSTON LACROSSE 
121 Newbury St. 
Boston, Ma. 02116 
Phone: 262-1665 























\ 


433 Mass. Ave. Cambridge Central Square 








changed, but LEVI’S 
insistance on quality 
has not. It’s a proud 
heritage, one you can 


CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


876-8512 


LEVIS’ 


QUALITY 
SINCE 1850 


Ever since 

the Gold 

Rush Days, 
men in tough 
jobs have 
needed rugged 
pants built for 
hard work, with 
good fit for 
comfort. LEVI’S 
Blue Jeans 
became their 
uniform—pants 
they could depend 
on. Times have 


count on. LEVI’S— 
since 1850. 


‘Luxury’ 


Continued from page I1 
into the city, “people who can 
help pay some of the taxes.” 

McDonough and other coun- 
cilmen who voted for the amend- 
ment, such as James Michael 
Connolly, said that increased 
rents would not be a hardship for 
most of the people in these 
buildings, who they believed 
would be mobile enough to move 
if they felt the pinch. 

But people who live in these 
buildings couldn’t disagree 
more. Over 100 angry tenants 
confronted Andy Olins in a 
lunch-hour meeting at City Hall 
Oct. 3, insisting that he take 
their case to the mayor and that 
the mayor veto the council’s ac- 
tion. 

Olins, trying to explain his 
view that 80 percent of the 
apartments in Boston might be 
in danger of losing rent control if 
White were to veto the or- 
dinance, grew visibly nervous 
and frustrated under the attacks 
of the tenants as the hour went 
on. 

“Charles River Park may be 
considered a gilt-edged apart- 
ment complex, but it’s not filled 
with gilt-edged tenants,’’ said 
Lyte Fozard, a resident who 
spoke at the meeting. A lot of 
tenants in Charles River Park 
are secretaries, retired people on 
fixed incomes, interns, nurses 
and teachers, according to police 
lists. 

Lois Woocher, president of the 
Charles River Park Tenants 
Association, said they had not 
been informed of the council 
hearing on rent control 
beforehand, even though the 
council knew of the group’s ex- 
istence and had invited several 
of the landlords involved to 
testify. The Rent Control Board 
also was not notified beforehand 
that there would be a move to ex- 
clude some apartments, accor- 
ding to hearing office John Au- 
coin. 

The Phoenix talked to tenants 
in three of the buildings, Charles 
River Park, Back Bay Manor 
and Nazing Court. Some ad- 


mitted that they could probably 
afford a rent increase. Yet even 
those people without financial 
problems said the principle was 
important, that they had the 
right to equal protection under 
the law. 

Woocher, an attorney, said 
that many of her friends in 
Charles River Park would 
probably have to leave the city 
for the suburbs if they had to pay 
additional rent on their already 
expensive apartments. 

But some people, particularly 
in the Roxbury buildings, don’t 
have the option of moving to the 
suburbs. 


Mrs. Magnolia Hall, an elder- 
ly widow living in Nazing Court, 
has to stretch to make ends meet 
now, paying $150 a month rent 
out of “‘$200-some a month” in 
Social Security checks and a lit- 
tle babysitting money. She has 
lived in her small two-bedroom 
apartment for five years and is 
proud of her independence. 


“IT don’t know what I’m going 
to do. I just hope they don’t raise 
the rent,” Mrs. Hall said. “If 
they raise it I’m going to buy me 
a tent and go over to Franklin 
Park.” 

Almost all the tenants of Naz- 
ing Court are black. Students, 
retired people on Social Security 
like Mrs. Hall, people on 
welfare-provided rent subsidies 
and people who have been laid 
off from their jobs are living 
there. 

“I’m sure there’s almost no 
one in this building who makes 
over $10,000 a year,”’ said Jackie 
Eaton, a 27-year-old service 
representative for the telephone 
company who receives rent sub- 
sidies for herself and her two 
children. 

Like most of the tenants 
spoken to, Eaton likes her apart- 
ment, although she said it’s far 
from luxury. She and several 
other tenants in Nazing Court 
complained about the lack of 
security. After her apartment 
was burglarized several years 
ago, she invested more than $200 
to bar all her windows. The 
tenants’ association at Nazing 
Court has tried unsuccessfully to 
pressure the management into 




















FREE TICKET To The 








Loew’s ABBEY CINEMA 
BOSTON, MASS. 








EMBROIDERED DENIM SUITS 
EMBROIDERED JEANS 


TO THE FIRST 50 CUSTOMERS 
with Purchase of $10.00 or more. 


Come and see our wide range otf: 


GAUZE EMBROIDERED SHIRTS-———trom $8.00 
—————only $15.00 





LARGE ASSORTMENT 


‘eaegee 








AT LOW, LOW, LOW PRICES 


YOU HAVE TO SEE THEM 
TO BELIEVE THEM. 
Select from wide range orf: 

EMBROIDERED T-SHIRTS—trom $3.50 


of LONG DRESSES—trom $16.95 


inc. mod shop 


175B Tremont Street 


Open Monday thru Friday 
10 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. 
Saturday 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 423-2251 


from $7.99 




















KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


School and Tremont Streets 
Free concert, Sunday, Oct. 20 at 5 P.M. 
Soloists, Chorus and Orch. perf. works 

by Bach, Mozart, Schuetz and Buxtehude 














About Russia. 


A sensitive, moving record of a visit to the U.S.S.R. made after a 19 
year absence by Henri Cartier-Bresson, one of the twentieth century's 
greatest photographers. He presents here a brilliant series of significant 
moments and situations that are at once unique to their milieu yet un- 
iversal in their humanity. Brief captions accompany each photograph. 
This book is an absolute must for those who admire the master's work. 


About Russia 

by 

Henri 

Cartier-Bresson $18. 


A VIKING 
STUDIO 
BOOK 


HARVARD SQUARE 
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Ron Keefe of Back Bay Manor: 


meet. 


“Now, I’m making ends 








BRILLIANT ROCK. FM 94. 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 








barring windows that face the 
alley. 

The Back Bay Manor on St. 
Alphonsus St., although 
equipped with more modern 
security devices than Nazing 
Court, is still not considered a 
luxury apartment by its tenants. 
The building is across the street 
from the Misson Hil! housing 
project, the scene of riots last 
week. The tenants complain of 
continual purse-snatchings and 
muggings outside the building. 

Ronny Keefe, 28, a lifelong 
resident of Mission Hill, moved 
into Back Bay Manor last spring 
with a friend. Keefe works for the 
telephone company as an in- 
staller. After taxes and loan 
payments, Keefe has $102 a week 
for all other expenses. His room- 
mate is a seasonal laborer who 
makes nearly $300 a week when 
he’s working but only $91 a week 
when he’s not. Their two- 
bedroom apartment rents for 
$252. ° 

“Now I’m making ends meet,” 
said Keefe, a sports fan who likes 
to travel. But if his rent went up, 
“T couldn’t afford to stay here 
and live the way I like to live.” A 
basketball coach who’s also ac- 
tive in a theater group, Keefe 
wouldn’t leave the city for the 
suburbs. He’s committed to his 
neighborhood, 

Tenants of Charles River Park 
allege that their buildings were 
dropped from rent control par- 
tially because Jerome Rap- 
paport, the developer, has been a 
contributor to White’s cam- 
paigns, and that he’s a friend of 


the mayor. 

Speaking for him, Rappaport’s 
law partner Dan Rakov denied 
any connection between his 
status as a campaign contributor 
and White’s decision. “All con- 
tributions made to the mayor 
have been made by check and 
have been in accordance with the 
law,” Rakov said, adding that 
Mayor White would act in the 
best interests of the city, not of 
his campaign contributors. 

Charles River Park has also 
been involved with the Rent 
Control Board in the courts. The 
Rent Control Board has been su- 
ing CRP in the state courts for 
not registering rents on time. 
Meanwhile, CRP has been suing 
the Rent Control Board in 
federal district court under the 
premise that only the federal 
Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development should have 
the right to dictate CRP’s rents. 

Rakov said that the state 
Supreme Judicial Court recently 


overturned a lower court’s deci-- 


sion subjecting CRP to the local 
Rent Control Board. Charles 
River Park will still be bound by 
FHA and HUD rent control 
regulations, Rakov said, but will 
have: to answer to “one master 
rather than the duality of two.” 

CRP assured its tenants, in a 
letter dated Oct, 9 and signed by 
director of management Stephen 
Herzog, not.to worry about its 
release from local rent control 
laws. “‘No’tenant should be con- 
cerned hy any rumors of gigantic 
rent increases. Those rumors are 
simply not true.” 








$899 OR 


jon’s jeans 


SALE 
$999 


NAME BRAND JEANS 


REG. $11 - $16 


TOPS - 25% OFF 


across from Sears 15 minutes from Bosston on SEXway to Neponset Circle, Hancock St. 


jon’s jeans 


1608 HANCOCK STREET * QUINCY 479-9210 


Mon. - Fri. 10-9 Sat. 10-5:30 


You'll Smile when you get into our Jeans!!! 














of dollars on your 
stereo system. 

You deserve to 

hear more than. 


SNMP) BUZZ 
Le CRACKLE! 


LeManbre bi-ti 


comes to the rescue with 


Vacuum Cleans 

And Reduces Static 
Automatically . . . Safely 
. . . In Seconds! 

Ideal care for all records! 
331/3- 45 78 RPM 





be 





HOW DOES YOUR 
DUST SOUND? 


You have spent hundreds 


Soft, resilient, natural_mohair brushes reach deep into grooves to 
gently, safely loosen and lift damagin 

acuuming immediately removes dust. 
eliminates dust-attracting electromagnetism to near neutral 
voltage. Vac-0-Rec cleaned records play with original fidelity. 


Regularly $34.95 Now $29.95 
mire Hi-Fi 


1093 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. BOSTON e 254-0500 





microdust particles. 
tatic reduction circuit 











SPECIAL PURCHASE 


ALLOWS 


BELOW COST SALE! 
RICOH TLS 401 w/50mm f1.7 


“SHUTTER SPEEDS 1 - 1/000 
SEC. 


*ALL METAL SHUTTER 
“ELECT. FLASH SYNCH. 
1/125 SEC. 
*THRU-LENS METER 
SPOT AND AVERAGE 
*SELF-TIMER 
*INTERCHANGEABLE 
SCREW MT. LENSES 
*EYE-LEVEL & 

WAIST LEVEL 
VIEWFINDER 


Reg. 399.95 


sacl / 


OF Tas 


» Garge 7 


Popular 
aaale) Colela-lelaly 
Lab Report 

IB al-milaliam cecil a 
and rich, like the 
finish ona) anan: 
=talelii-iamerey-lolam Vela ¢ 
The shutter, latch 
and self-timer all 
Si ar- | OM elllel.wmr-lalem elll ag 
discreetly. but dis- 
tinctly, as well-bred 
aar-lelaiial-1a"an-jalelel le) 


LENS PERFORMANCE - 
ucelaamcal-mile-}@re|t-lale1-m- | anal -1al-me]a ie (al-me) o) (ler-l me] alee nan | 
was apparent that Ricoh has a winner here 
(Ofer aloilelyelabe a t-lal.c-mn ght up there with some of 

the camera is robust and wel! constructed 
nclusion: One of the most interesting 


ome along for some time 


MAIL 
ORDERS 
9-9 Sat. 9- 6 ACCEPTED 

638 Beacon St. Kenmore Sq., Boston 

Near the Kenmore Club 267 5336 


M lola Fri 
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$450 to $55 tic 

Simply because the competition between hi-fi stores as towho has the lowest prices is very intense. So the 
stores have a tendency to cut comers in order to put together systems that will seem like incredible bargains to 
you. And in the $450 to $550 range, the way it’s usually done is to combine very good speakers with a not so 


good turntable. 

In which case, if you’re unlucky enough to buy the system, you end up wanting to do what the person above is 
doing, Because your very good speakers will pick up every little detail on your records. And you're not so good 
turntable will give your records a lot of details that weren’t on them when you bought them. Namely, hisses and 
scratches. Neither of which are much fun to listen to. Plus you lose the extreme highs and lows on your records 
after awhile from the record wear caused by an inexpensive turntable. 

With that in mind, now you'll be able to fully appreciate Tweeter’s $499 stereo system. It includes the superb 
Dual 1225 turntable with its great low-mass, counter-balanced tonearm and a lot of other impressive features, 
like viscous cueing up and down. And the truly fine Audio Technica AT13E cartridge. And the speakers are a 
pair of incredible EPI 90’s, which are actually the famous EPI 100’s with a new vinyl cabinet. These speakers 
have been rated tops, price considerations aside, by this country’s leading consumer publication. They have 
amazing dispersion. And are the world’s finest reproducer of electronic music. As for the receiver, it’s the 
Pioneer 434, the perfect complement to the EPI 90’s in terms of power — 15 watts RMS. And it has a tuner 
section that’s the absolute best in its class. 

The price again: $499. Or $146 less than list. Without cutting any comers. Which just goes to show you who's 


prices really are the best around. 


Harvard Square, 102 Mt. Auburn St. 492-4411. 
Brockton, 849 Belmont St. (Rt. 123 off Rt. 24) 583-5146. 
And now in the Chestnut Hill Hall. 738-4411. 

And for amazing deals on demos and the like, 
go to Tweeter’s Hi-Fi Outlet. 163 Amory St. 
at BU. (near Ski Market) 731-5300. 
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JS : What you're liable 
to end up doing 
if you buy a $450 to 
stereo system from someone 
other than Tweeter. 


Women 


Continued from page 15 

active in City Women for Action 
and feels that in light of the 
Mayor’s having chosen her for 
the directorship, and judging 
from his appointments of several 
women deputy directors to other 
commissions, a change is begin- 
ning to happen. She feels this is 
due, at least in part, to the agita- 
tion of City Women for Action. 
“It’s a healthy thing that these 
women are beginning to 
mobilize,’ she says, and adds 
that she foresees the two groups 
working together. 


Though the members of City 
Women for Action aren’t 
necessarily radical . feminists, 
they do see themselves as part of 
the women’s movement. Betty 
Giddes considers the group a 
direct outgrowth of the last few 
years of feminist activity. “Five 
years ago these women wouldn’t 
have seen what’s happening the 
way they see it now.... ” 
Interestingly enough, she sees 
more hostility to ‘“‘women’s lib” 
among younger women workers 
than among older ones, and 
there are over 30 “older women” 
working with the organization. 
“The older women who work for 
the city have been through the 
mill,” she says. “Some of them 
have been working here for 20 
years. They’ve had to fight hard 
to get raises and promotions — 
they know they’re oppressed.”’ 


City Women for Action is an 
excellent example of what the 
women’s movement is “doing” 
for women: in the process of 
fighting and defining our oppres- 
sion, we are helping to create a 
framework in which other 
women can recognize and fight 
sexism where they experience it 
most intensely. With each new 
women’s organization, the ex- 
tent of patriarchal oppression 
becomes more and more ap- 
parent, and the boundaries of 
the struggle expand. We are 
moving in on the patriarchy in 
every place it affects us. With 
City Women for Action, we’re 
even fighting City Hall. 





Feminist 
Calendar 











Monday, Oct. 14 


Channel 4 TV: Sonya Hamlin Show. 
Gloria Steinem discusses the National 
Women’s Political Caucus, 9 a.m. 

Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St 
Cambridge; 354-8807: Pregnancy and 
abortion counseling, Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
2-8 p.m.; Sat., 12-4. Call 547-2255. 
2255. 

WBCN: Women’s Show, 6:30 p.m. 

COPE, 2 Hanson St., Boston; 627-6748: 
Post-abortion rap groups. 


Tuesday, Oct. 15 


DOB, 419 Boylston St., Boston; 262- 
1592: Gay women’s rap, 7:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 16 


DOB: Gay mothers’ rap, 7:30 p.m. 

WTBS-FM (88.1): The Majority 
Speaks, 6 p.m. 

B.U. Women’s Center, 185 Bay State 
Road, Boston; 353-4240: Staff meeting, 
4:30 p.m. All women welcome. 


Thursday, Oct. 17 


WBUR-FM (90.9): If A Woman 
Answers, 8 p.m.; The Gay Way, 9 p.m. 
Women’s Center: Lesbian meeting, 8 


p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 18 


Channel 7 TV: Paul Benzaquin Show. 
Feminist singers Jade and Sarsaparilla 
perform, 9 a.m. 

NOW, 45 Newbury St., Boston; 267- 
6160: Discussion of feminist mental health 
issues, 7:30 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 19 


Boston University, 207 Bay State 
Road: All-day conference on nursing, in- 
cluding talks by Ann Burgess, co-author of 
Rape: Victims of Crisis, and Wilma Scott 
Heide, R.N., former president of NOW. 
For information call 353-2240. 

WBZ-FM: I Am Woman, 9:05 a.m. 

Governor’s Conference on Young 
Women in the Juvenile Justice System: 
9a.m.-5 p.m. at U Mass., Harbor campus. 
For information call 727-3600, ext. 147. 


Sunday, Oct. 20 


WCAS-AM: Open Doors, 9:30 a.m.; 
Closet Space, 10:30 a.m. 

Channel 5 TV: Your Place and Mine, 1 
p.m. — “Sing a Song for Me.” 

WRKO Radio: Generation, with China 
Altman, 9 p.m. 

Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St.; 491- 
6050: Women’s basketball, 2 p.m. 
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«x Unique Musical Store 
% DS Ge Musical Instruments 
SOMA? “i Rar 
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WAL-LEX 
RECREATIONAL 
SUPERMARKET 


800 Lexington St., Waltham 


| vy LAp, S° 
893-7070 | oF Adres 08 4 
S) by 


Wholesome Family Entertainment Ss y es | acdorra ft; ro) 
e& a SLTUOLOS 


1. 60 lanes of Candlepin Bowling ee a | Belly Dance Your Way To A Better Body 








} Historic Long Warf Harvard Square Newton Ctr. 
&. Boylston St.,Harvard Square | 227-1658 354-9267 Piccadilly Square 


2. Roller Skating to Hammond Organ ahoinertt le 

















3. Game Room 


4. Pizza & Dairy Whip 


Directions to Wal-Lex 
One minute from 128 at either Trapelo Rd. or Winter St. SHOWN LEFT THE 


Ten minutes from Harvard Sq. on Rt. 2 MBTA bus to Waltham ’ CLASSIC DRAFTSMAN’S 

' %, LIGHT IN SPRING - 

/ BALANCED DESIGN 

RED, YELLOW, BLACK, 
POLAR WHITE, $29.50. 
LUXO’S “LIL’E,” A 
SCALED - DOWN DESK 
VERSION OF THE 
CLASSIC IN 4 COLORS 
$27.50; AND THE 
NEW “LUMAGLO”, 
STEEL AND PLASTIC 
RENDERING OF THE 
DRAFTSMAN’S LIGHT 
FEATURING TRANS- 
LUCENT SHADE IN SIX 
COLORS $19.50. 





98 Charles 179A Newbury 
Street Street 








HAKIKAT 


One of New York’s 
Leading Import Shops 





e 14 NEW KINDS OF SHIRTS JUST ARRIVED 
e OCT. 14th FOR A WHOLE WEEK WE ARE HAVINGA 
SALE TO CELEBRATE OUR NEW STORE 


DOWNTOWN - 
e MEXICAN WEDDING DRESSES — ALL OVER FOR 
$65.00 AND UP. 

WE HAVE THEM FOR $50.00 
e NEW MORROCAN SHIRTS IN BEAUTIFUL NEW 
COLORS. 


PLUS ALL THE STUFF WE USUALLY HAVE AND ARE KNOWN FOR: 
@ Long Lounging Caftans e Smocks @ Baby Clothes e Silk Scarf Tops, 
Short Dresses and Long Dresses @ Man Tailored Suits with Fabulous Em- 
broidery and Sequins e Mexican Peasant Shirts and Smock 
Blouses @ Wrap around Skirts Now in Solid Colors. 











Have you ever thought about living in another 
time? Another place? TAWA is an ancient 
Inca word meaning the four quarters of the 

earth because that is where our finest gar- r, . 
ments, antiques and jewelry come from. Don‘t Forget Hakikat 
Come and see, hear, and feel other times and 
one peg Ss Hy ny a og Age Fan womens .gumee wee 


Cambridge Sat. 10-8 Mon. - Sun. 10-10 Boston 


Lcceetteeaaooeeate 
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Angela 


Continued from page 12 


epithets hurled at them by white 
racists.” 


|Pres. Ford, confronted with a 
reporter’s question at his press 
conference last week, said he did 
not approve of the “violence in 
Boston” but had never believed 
in “forced busing.”’ On Thursday 
morning, Mayor White publicly 
interpreted the President’s com- 
ments as a call to the people of 
Boston to cool it. But an aide in 
Representative John Moakley’s 
Washington office characterized 
Ford’s response as “a cruel trick, Y ; pS ee a 
building up hostility.’’ Angela: A call for a mass movement 















































Moakley’s office said, ‘‘All it is is 
words that put more strength Angela Davis’s visit to Boston like Angela Davis, is a member white working people to violently 
into the fight against busing.” In| was launched with a press ofthe Communist Party, U.S.A.; opposed desegregation within 
Boston, NAACP director meeting at Aswalos House in she is white and worked formerly the Boston public school 
Thomas Atkins charged that the Roxbury, presided over by Ar- withthe Panther Defense in New system.” 

President's statement was _ nold Coles, outside head of the Haven and with Angela’s She charged that people in the 
irresponsible, suggesting Ford National Prisoners Reform Defense Committee in Boston. | Columbia Point housing project 
‘“‘ought to read _ the _ Association (NPRA) at MCI- Halfkenny, in opening the were not getting protection 
Constitution.”” The President, Walpole, and by Polly Halfken- media meeting, attributed “con- “from physical attacks by racist 
said Atkins, will bear “the onus ny, coordinator of the Mass. crete manifestations of racism” vigilante groups” but, instead, 
for any violence that may oc- Alliance Against Racist and _ in Boston to “the conscious ef- had a church destroyed and were 
cur.”’| Political Repression. Halfkenny, forts of certain elements to incite under an “armed occupation 


JBABUS ‘TM 


directed at the residents by the 
Boston police.” 

Halfkenny also recalled that 
Puerto Rican families had had to 
be evacuated from the D Street 
Project “because their lives were 
threatened by racist forces in 
South Boston.” 

On behalf of the Mass. 
Alliance, she called for federal 
troops to be sent to Boston “to 
insure that these racist attacks 
on the black and brown com- 
munities of Boston cease and to 
further insure the right of all 
children to go to school without 
fear and threat of violence.” 

Halfkenny noted that ‘‘No one 
group will be deciding the 
policies of the Coalition. 
Building for a program of mass 
support for socialism is a job that 
has to be worked out among all 
the Alliance groups in Massa- 
chusetts and all those who make 
up the Coalition nationally — 
according to the phases of the 
struggle we are confronting.” 

7 * * 


Mass. Alliance Against Racist 
and Political Repression, P.O. 
Box 879, Boston, Ma. 02103. In- 
formation: Polly Halfkenny, 442- 
7852 / Arnold Coles, 357-6000. 








Yes, there isa = SCHOOLS 





Garber Auto School 


(2nd Floor — One block from Harvard Square) 


Learn to Drive Now Special 


United Studios of Self-Defense 


in Cambridge. 298 Tremont, 1 Hck, beyond Musi Hal 
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Dark Shadows Oakland’s Dynasty 





By George Kimball 

BALTIMORE—At approx- 
imately 4:46 pm, EDT, on the 
afternoon of October 9th, Roland 
Glen Fingers blew over the plate 
a fast ball at which Don Baylor 
lashed in vain with his bat for a 
third strike, and at least as far as 
the Baltimore Orioles were con- 
cered, there was no tomorrow 
tomorrow. For the third time in 
as many years, the Oakland 
Athletics were, almost despite 
themselves, the Champions of 
the American League. 

There have, of course, been 
dynasties of varying magnitudes 
before in the history of baseball 
— and in a game where 
superlatives are fairly readily 
bandied about, a team that has 
won four straight divisional titles 
and three consecutive pennants 
going into the World Series must 
certainly qualify for the term — 
but never has one been 
predicated on such a bizarre jux- 
taposition of personalities and 
events. Yet the A’s, who may 
very well no longer even be in 
Oakland come next season, have 
managed to survive it all and 
emerge on top with amazing con- 
sistency. 

While Baltimore had scrapped 
and battled for an entire season, 
clawing its way to stay near 
enough to the Yankees and Red 
Sox to be in position to make a 
run when the latter utterly 
collapsed, and had not won its 
division until the last week of the 
season, Oakland has assumed a 
comfortable lead back in May 
and, without ever being seriously 
threatened, had played just as 
well as it had to the rest of the 
way in. When one examines the 
team’s statistics, they appear to 
be the unlikeliest winner ever; 
when one looks at the team 
itself, it further strains credibili- 


ty. 

Consider: last year’s MVP, 
Reggie ‘‘Superduperstar’’ 
Jackson, was tearing the league 
apart through the first two 
months of the season, and had 
been the subject of a long cover 
story in Sports Illustrated. Then 
on June 5 in Detroit, rightfielder 
Jackson got into a fight in the 
clubhouse after a game with the 
man who had in the spring been 
his inseparable companion, 
centerfielder Billy North. 
(Neither man was seriously in- 
jured, but catcher Ray Fosse, 
who attempted to break up the 
altercation, was; he missed over 
two months of the season with 
vertebrae damage.) Jackson’s 
home run and RBI production 
have been from that moment vir- 
tually nil. (Fosse returned to bat 
.196 .in 204 at bats for the year, 
statistics which almost kept him 
out of the playoffs entirely; he 
proceeded to hit .333 in the four 
games, the only Oakland regular 
to be over .275.) The other 
member of the outfield trium- 
virate, leftfielder Joe Rudi, is 
usually described in Unsung- 
Hero terms by knowledgeable 
baseball people. In yet another 
paean to team unity, Super- 
duperstar described Rudi as “‘the 
most overrated underrated 
ballplayer in the league.” 

The A’s also led the American 
League in Arbitration Cases in 
the off-season, and never have so 
many players on one team been 
so openly critical of both owner 
and manager. The former, 
Charles O. Finley, is a curious 
blend of P.T. Barnum, Benito 
Mussolini, and The Poor Soul 
whom fellow owners commonly 
regard as an albatross hanging 
around the neck of the game. 
The latter, Alvin Dark, formerly 


managed the Giants, Indians 
and A’s (in their Kansas City in- 
carnation), and once was quoted 
for the record as complaining 
about the lack of intestinal for- 
titude on the part of “spics and 
niggers,” a statement hardly 
calculated to inspire loyalty on 
an Oakland team that has four 
Latins and six blacks, not to 
mention three Italians. 

If Dark came into the season 
very much on probationary 
status with his players, who did 
for the most part adopt a ‘wait 
and see’ approach, only oc- 
casionally attacking the 
manager — though nowhere near 
the frequency with which they 
blasted one another in print — it 
was also clear that perhaps more 
than any of the multitude of his 
predecessors, Alvin Dark was a 
man haunted by the spectre of 
Charles O. Finley peering over 
his shoulder. 

Finley is notorious for interfer- 
ing with the on-field operation of 
his team, and while most of his 
managers in the past have acced- 
ed to one degree or another to the 
wishes of the man paying their 
salaries, most have also at least 
tried to maintain the facade of 
making their own decisions. 
Dark hasn’t even bothered to 
pay lip service to the notion of 
being his own man. As late as the 
Friday before the playoffs open- 
ed, the A’s were undecided in 
their lineup, and when pressed 
by reporters for information, 
Dark straightforwardly admitted 
that he and Finley were going 
into consultation that afternoon 
and that an announcement 
would be forthcoming by late 
evening. The names in question 
were Fosse, Rudi and Gene 
Tenace; there seemed to be sen- 
timent in favor of benching 
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Fosse, having Tenace catch, 
moving Rudi to first base, play- 
ing Claudell Washington in left, 
with Angel Mangual the 
designated hitter. Ultimately a 
compromise was reached, and 
both Fosse and Mangual stayed 
in the lineup, with Washington 
the Odd Man Out. The first 
three putouts of the first game 
were made by Rudi, Fosse and 
Tenace. 

The first and crucial game saw 
the A’s open up with the man 
who may be the best pitcher in 
the American League (if not in 
all of baseball), Jim Hunter. 
(Besides winning a league-high 
25 games and snaring a league- 
leading 2.49 ERA, Hunter 
amazingly totaled only 46 walks, 
which, added to the 268 hits he 
surrendered, reveals that in 318 
innings pitched this year he 
allowed just 314 men to reach 
base, a truly remarkable 
statistic.) 

Like the rest of the A’s, and, 
one supposes, like anyone on any 
team in their fourth straight 
Championship Series, Hunter 
was loose and relaxed before the 
game, exuding a confidence that 
had been absent even a year ago, 
when he kept muttering about 
Baltimore never having lost a 
playoff game — just before he 
went out and handed them their 
first loss. He joked with his 
teammates and reporters, clown- 
ed it up for the photographers. 
(Asked to pose for a picture with 
Fosse, the two proceeded to 
French-kiss; then Fosse, sitting 
on the dugout steps facing him, 
pulled Hunter over into his lap 
until the two reposed on the 
ground in something resembling 
the Missionary Position.) Had he 
been thinking much about the 
game? “Nope,” Catfish spat a 
bit of tobacco and smiled. “I 
been too busy talking to you 
guys.”’ What, pray, had he been 
thinking about? 


‘*Goin’ home to North 
Carolina and huntin’.”’ 

“Hunting what?” he was ask- 
ed. Hunter grinned slyly. An 
Oakland writer approached him 
with a copy of the current Sports 
Illustrated, which featured his 
picture, and asked him to sign it. 
He complied, thoughtfully in- 
scribing the cover. The guy 
thanked him and started to walk 
away as he read it, then stopped, 
startled, halfway down the 
dugout. Hunter broke into 
laughter. He had signed “To a 
really horseshit writer. Love, 
Catfish Hunter.” 


Opposed by junkballing 
Cuban Mike Cuellar, of whose 
delivery Bill Lee once observed 
“He picks up a rotten cabbage 
out of the garbage can and 
throws it up to the plate; ever see 
what happens when you hit « 
rotten cabbage?’ Hunter looked 
excellent enough to have the A’s 
a 13-10 favorite. 


So, naturally, the second 
Oriole batter, Paul Blair, 
jumped on Hunter for a homer 
about two feet inside the foul 
pole in left. By the fifth, Bobby 
Grich and Brooks Robinson had 
also hit balls out of the park, and 
the telephones located in front of 
Charlie Finley that normally sit 
unused on top of the Oakland 
dugout roof (the one Charlie 
sometimes does his Dancing 
Harry act on) had both dis- 
appeared from view. With 
Hunter clearly struggling, all 
that could be seen from the press 
box of the Oakland dugout were 
the four white hats of Dark and 
his coaching staff huddled 
together in conference. 


By the time they decided what 
to do, it was 6-1 Baltimore, and 
although John Odom and Rollie 
Fingers came in to hold the 
Orioles the rest of the way, the 
final was 6-3 and the A’s had, in 
their home park, lost the first 
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crucial game. “I just couldn’t 
keep the ball down,” Hunter 
shook his head. Asked to 
evaluate his performance, he 
smiled wryly and said, “I kept 
looking at their third base coach. 
Two of these [an outstretched 
handshake] and one of these [a 
‘gimme-five’ soul shake].” 

On Sunday there was a dog 
show at the exhibition hall adja- 
cent to the Alameda County 
Coliseum, and with the entrants 
walking their Airedales and 
poodles and Saint Bernards 
around by the entrance, 
ballplayers and reporters alike 
had to tiptoe through a minefield 
of canine excrement worthy of 
West 10th Street in New York 
just to get inside the ball park. 
Baltimore’s Dave McNally and 
Oakland’s Ken Holtzman had 
hooked up in an impressive 
pitchers’ duel for nearly four in- 
nings, and then with Oakland 
Captain Sal Bando at the plate 
with two out, Golden Glove 
winner Grich managed to drop a 
foul popup for an error, giving 
Bando a new lease. Sal hit the 
next pitch into the left field seats 
for what proved to be the only 
run Holtsman would need. The 
A’s managed to score a few more 
of them anyway, but in his first 
appearance Oakland pinch- 
runner Herb Washington was 
thrown out stealing, much to the 
chagrin of everyone who’d been 
desperately wanting to write 
about him. 

* * * 

Washington is a world-class 
sprinter who does not play 
baseball. Although he does keep 
a glove in his locker, he’s never 
used it (‘“‘but I do have lots of golf 
gloves to protect my hands 
sliding”), and in 91 games this 
season he did not bat once. He 
did, however, steal 28 bases in 44 
attempts, which isn’t bad at all 
considering that he was thrown 
out the first six times he tried to 
go, prompting a teammate to 
observe in May: “Finley said 
Washington was going to win 10 
games for us this year. Well, he’d 
better win 14 games now, 
because he’s already cost us 
four.”’ By season’s end, Dark es- 
timated that Washington had, in 
fact, been directly responsible 
for eight Oakland wins, which 
Washington likes to point out, is 
more of a contribution than any 
other 25th man on a 25-man 
roster‘ has made in the majors. 
As a track man, Herbie used to 
wear a shirt with HELLO across 
the front. The back read 
GOODBYE. ‘Better not say 
that too loud,” I cautioned him. 


“If Finley hears about it that’s 
what your uniform’s going to say 
next year.” As it turned out, 
nobody got to see the ““Goodbye”’ 
side in the Championship series. 
He was thrown out twice — in- 
cluding once after he’d replaced 
Gene Tenace, who already had 
one of Oakland’s three stolen 
bases (in Game Two on a 
delayed steal with nobody cover- 
ing second), prompting a public 
tantrum on Tenace’s part. 
(“Showing me up?” said Dark. 
“Nah, I don’t mind. I’ve got 25 
ballplayers and they all want to 
play nine innings.’’) 
Even Herbie Washington? 


* * * 


So Alvin Dark pointed out 
that, while the first game had 
been important, the second, 
which he had just won, was the 
truly crucial game. And with the 
teams even in crucial wins, it 
was back to Baltimore and a 
best-of-three series for the 
marbles. 

The third game, obviously, 
would be particularly crucial to 
whoever might lose it. 

On Tuesday afternoon Jim 
Palmer, recently recovered from 
arm ailments but still something 


of a surprise starter in that he 
had won but seven games while 
Ross Grimsley, who had won 18, 
sat in the bullpen, pitched a 
masterful four-hitter, allowing 
only one run. That, unfortunate- 
ly for Palmer, was a homer to 
Bando, and it was all Vida Blue 
needed. Blue threw less than half 
a dozen breaking balls all after- 
noon, simply blazing his fastball 
past batter after batter, and 
allowed but two hits — one of 
them, in the fourth to Orich, 
came on his first curve of the 
afternoon. Ever the sparkling 
conversationalist, Dark 
delivered a one-liner at the press 
conference that was undoubtedly 
authored by the same Finley 
publicist who wanted Vida to 
legally change his name to 
“True.’’ ‘‘Vida,”’ said Dark, 
“blew the ball for nine innings.” 
It took a minute for that to sink 
in. Then there was a chorus of 
“Oh Jesus.” And a lot of groans. 

Like the game the next day, 
the issue hung in doubt until the 
final pitch. The normally sure- 
handed second baseman, Dick 
Green (and you’d better believe 
he’s ‘“‘normally sure-handed”’; 
how else does a .213 hitter who 
retires every year stay in the 


lineup?), had already bungled 
one ground ball in the game. In 
the ninth inning with two out he 
performed a spectacular juggling 
act with Blair’s grounder and not 
only kept the O’s alive but put 
the winning run at the plate. 
(Grich must have been overjoyed 
later to learn that Blue said that 
it hadn’t bothered him in the 
least, save for the fear that he 
might walk Grich and bring up 
Tommy Davis, ‘their best clutch 
hitter,” the implication clearly 
being that Grich was not. Grich, 
at any rate, grounded into a force 
play to end the game.) 

Last season, one Mike An- 
drews had, in the World Series, 
booted a couple of ground balls 
at second base, after which 
Finley had hustled him off to be 
examined by some quack and 
forced him, Andrews said later, 
to sign a piece of paper admit- 
ting that he was “injured” so 
that Finley could, in effect, fire 
him, an episode that was the im- 
mediate cause of the departure 
of last year’s Oakland manager, 
Dick Williams. Dark was not, 
then, at all amused when I asked 
him at the press conference, 
*‘When’s Green going on the dis- 
abled list?” 


Blue answered a stream of 
dumb questions with what I 
thought was remarkable 
patience but which most of the 
assembled press thought to be 
petulance. (Were you tired late 
in the game? “I was tired before I 
went out there,” etc., and he 
took a neat shot at the Oakland 
writers about the “heart attack” 
he allegedly had suffered earlier 
this year. Bando was asked 
about the “inconsistent” hitting 
of himself and his teammates, 
who all seemed to drive in inor- 
dinate numbers of runs despite 
comparatively low batting 
averages. ‘‘First of all,” he 
replied, “I have been consistent. 
I hit .240 all year... .” 

* * * 

Mike Cuellar had been com- 
plaining of stiffness in his arm all 
week and right up until an hour 
or so before game time was a 
questionable starter for the 
fourth game. When Baltimore 
Manager Earl Weaver was 
questioned about the advisabili- 
ty of using Grimsley, who had, 
after all, been his most effective 
pitcher against Oakland during 
the regular season, he explained 
with that classic Catch-22 

Please turn to page 31 
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Mr. Barnes and Dr. J Dazzle Providence 





By Mike Lupica 
PROVIDENCE — Affection- 
ately called Mafia City by the 
policemen who aren’t on strike at 
this hour against their Mayor 
Doorley, Providence has always 
needed all the heroes it could get 
who weren't from Federal Hill 
and named Armando Homicido 
or Guido Contracto or Al “‘God- 
father’’ Silenceri. That way, 
most people could root for their 
team and not have to take a vow 
of omerta. See, Providence has 
always considered it a rare treat 


to recognize someone at the 
Players Corner Pub (or some 
fashionable place like that) from 
having seen his picture on the 
sports pages instead of on the 
post office wall. Then, when 
soliciting an autograph, they 
don’t have to be warned to 
“reach into your pocket for your 
pen, but very slowly.” 

Most of Providence’s sports 
heroes indeed all — over the 
past fifteen years have been from 
Providence College and played 


basketball, majoring in the 
NCAA and minoring in NIT’s. 
The list of them reads like a 
Who’s Hoop for New England 
colleges: Vinnie Ernst, John 
Egan, John Thompson, Mike 
Riordan, Ernie DiGregorio, 
Kevin Stacom, Jimmy Walker. 
Walker, who was a unanimous 
and perennial all-American 
between paternity suits, is still 
considered by many to be 
perhaps the greatest college 
guard of them all, and that in- 


cent of the Providence divinities 
returned to the Civic Center for 
his local professional debut with 
a group of talented rookies and 
Wednesday night YMCA players 
known as the Spirits of St. Louis. 
And by the time Marvin (Good 
News) Barnes finished playing 
his usual basketball game way 
up there around the blinking 
light atop Providence’s Hospital 
Trust Building, the Italian 
Prudential, the good news was 
that Barnes shows every sign of 


streets at night — Barnes threw 
his entire fleet, sweet style at the 
ABA champion New York Nets 
and their own celestial New 
England expatriate, Julius (Doc- 
tor J) Erving. Playing a high- 
posted center for much of the 


‘night, Barnes had the kind of 


game for which Stevie Wonder 
surely must have written “Too 
high.” He blocked shots, beat 
everyone down the court, snuck 
in for steals, made soft, 
perimeter jump shots, and 


rebounded, rebounded, rebound 
ed. He finished with 25 points, 21 
rebounds (high for both teams) 
and three blocked shots. Erving, 
with less playing time but an 
equally good show, had 20, eight 
and four in the same categories. 

“He’s just as quick as I ex- 
pected him to be after seeing him 
in college,’’ said Doctor J 
afterward. “A couple of times 
tonight he flat ran away from 
everybody. But the thing that I 
was most interested to see was 
his stamina, if he could play the 
full 48. Man, he can.” 

“I’m used to playing slow guys 
like myself,” said Billy Paultz, 
the Net center whose stature 


being the best professional 
basketball player in his school’s 
alumni association. If he ever 
gets to be an alumnus. 

Before a surprisingly small 
crowd that was predominantly 
black — even in Providence, it’s 
safe for a black man to walk the 
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FREE exhaust, shock, brake 
& front end inspection 


Sommerville, Mass. 
2501 Mass. Avenue One Union Square 
Cambridge Somerville 


R 864-5660 666-0610 


— Domestic, Foreign & Custom 

“gy CO-OP GARAGE 

c ‘ne « Complete Foreign Car Repairs 
4 


VW & VOLVO SPECIALISTS 
(A $14 VALU =) %. 14 Rear Calvin Rd., Watertown (10 min. from Harvard Square) 


THE TAPE PLACE 


916 Providence Hwy. Dedham 
326-6065 326-2280 
Check our Weekly 
TAPE SPECIALS 








WE WILL BEAT OR MATCH 
ANYONE'S PRICE 


U-HAUL, TRUCK AND 
TRAILER RENTALS 


sini rer al: Lalo (ae lo. @- Lalo iUlaaliiela-mey-\el-Meu litam-1) 
local truck and trailer rentals. 


























Established — 1970 




















WAS 740 onram 
For City Folk 


allman brothers 
david bromberg 
csny fairport convention 
jonathan edwards 
grateful dead 
job of cooking 
leo kottke loggins & messina 
taj mahal dten mcilwaine 
joni mitchell 
van morrison _pentangle 
bonnie raitt poco 
linda ronstadt 
liv jesse colin young 
tom rush_ eagles 
dave van ronk 
doc watson bob dylan 
linda lewis maria muldaur 
steeleye span 
stevie wonder 


Consider your car for a moment. 
You have the engine tuned fairly regularly, don't you? 
To keep it running like new. 
But what about the body? Do you have it washed regularly? 
So your car will stay looking like new. 

If not, you should start right now. By bringing your car to 
Symphony Car Wash. We have the most modern equipment 
available. And the most skilled personnel. Your car will come out 
sparkling clean in a matter of minutes. For just $1.50. 

Or $1.25, if you buy five coupons at a time. 

Not a bad price to pay to keep your car looking like new. is it? 


The Symphony Car Wash. 
On Westland Ave., right around the corner from Symphony Hall. 


Monday thru Saturday 8:00-5:30. Sunday 8:00-1:00 PM. 


P 


with this coupon. 


Our special hot wax will leave your car looking more brilliant 
than you've probably ever seen it. And having it done is a 
brilliant idea for another reason, too: Protection. 

Best of all, bring us this coupon and we'll hot wax your car, free. 
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resembles the Rhode Island 
Capitol Building’s. “It is going to 
be tough to chase him around.” 

But Paultz did add one note of 
caution, just so the Providence 
reporters on hand wouldn’t retire 
Marvin’s uniform, elect him to 
the Hall of Fame and on the spot 
give him John Pastore’s Senate 
seat. “He’s not that strong,” 
Paultz flatly stated, after spen- 
ding most of the night trying to 
flatten Barnes. ‘‘He’s going to 
really wear down over the course 
of 84 games.”’ 

Bob McKinnon, the St. Louis 
head coach, concurred. McKin- 
non used to coach at Canisius 
College, and if he stays with the 
Spirits very long, Buffalo may 
begin to look like Palm Springs 
in his mind’s eye. Despite Mar- 
vin B’s heroics, his team suffered 
a dispiriting 102-88 loss to New 
York and was lucky to be that 
close. 

‘“‘Marvin’s going to have to use 
his quickness and jumping abili- 
ty even more,’’ said McKinnon, 
looking very weary after only five 
exhibition games. “‘He can’t let 
them push him around like they 
were trying to do out there 
tonight.” 

The subject of all this conver- 
sation, conjecture and general 
consternation looked quite at 
ease in the familiar surroundings 
from which he took PC to the 
NCAA’s his last two years, losing 
to NC State in the most recent 
one and to a ruined knee the 
time before. Marvin waved to 
friends in the crowd, bantered 
with the priests from the school, 
jived old teammates and gave 
away red-white-and-blue 
basketballs to the children of 
acquaintances. 

“I’m gonna go lift some 
weights right now,” he laughed. 
‘‘We’ve got another game 
tomorrow night for me to get 
beat up in. Everybody is bigger, 
everybody’s rougher, 
everybody’s better,’’ he con- 
tinued, pausing to sip a beer. 
“They jump higher, too. What 
can you say about the pros? You 


saw me get pushed around out 
there. They be hittin’ me every 
game like that. I spend most of 
my time on offense getting 
bumped back and forth across 
the three-second lane. I got pret- 
ty tired of getting hit by Paultz 
out there, runnin’ into his big 
arms. But what am I gonna do? 
Pick a fight with a monster like 
that?’ Before the season’s over, 
Barnes may end up needing that 
tire iron with which he’s been ac- 
cused of rearranging Larry Kert- 
virtis’s face. 

Barnes, who likes so much to 
be in constant motion on the 
court that he sometimes im- 
provises boogaloos while waiting 
for his offense to set up, was ask- 
ed if he’d shed any poundage 
from his lithe 6-8 frame. “‘No 
way,” he said. “It might look like 
I lost a little bit of weight, but 
that’s just because everybody’s 
just so much bigger than me.” 

A player who’s not bigger than 
Marvin is the man who as much 
as Barnes whipped the crowd 
into a playground frenzy Tues- 
day night. Erving, of course, may 
be the ultimate basketball 
talent, doing things with his 
steam shovel hands and space 
shot jumps that must be seen not 
to be believed. He just takes off 
at the foul line, waves the ball 
above his head and pumps it six 
or seven times, and then invents 
some new, terrifying slam-hook- 
twirl dunk. 

“There is no way,” said Mel 
Weldon, the BC basketball cap- 
tain on hand to sit and drool, 
“that the dude can shoot a nor- 
mal layup.” But if he could, he 
would not be The Doctor and he 
wouldn’t make his amazing 
house calls. His Nets would fare 
well in any NBA division, and 
could probably win in several, 
particularly in that industrial 
league known as the Central 
Division. 

The presence of Erving and 
Barnes in the ABA is just one of 
many indicators that the league 
is digging in. This year’s draft 
also saw them cop Maurice 


Lucas (Marquette-St. Louis), 
Bobby Jones (University of 
North Carolina-Denver), Len 
Elmore (Maryland-Virginia) and 
Fly Williams (Austin Peay-St. 
Louis) away from the NBA. 
George McInnis is still with the 
Indiana Pacers. The league is ac- 
cumulating more and more of 
the Six Million Dollar Man- 
types that people pay to see. 

“It’s great for the league,” said 
Paultz wryly, “but I’m not as 
concerned with the league as I 
am with the Nets. And all these 
new kids just make it tougher for 
the Nets to repeat.” 

The best new kid of all is 
Barnes. He was the first choice of 
the Philadelphia 76ers (second 
team in the NBA to pick), and 
had threatened to “go work in a 
factory someplace’’ if they 
wouldn’t pay him the money he 
wanted. Enter Bob Woolf, who 
told Marvin to meet him in St. 
Louis. The Spirits offered him 
the City Bank and Trust with 
the Golden Arch thrown in as a 
bonus. The Spirits moved Mar- 
vin away from Philly. 

Woolf was in Providence the 
other night to check out his 
property and, as usual, his 
language was as slick as his 
velvet sports jacket. “St. Louis 
wasn’t only interested in Marvin 
as an athlete,’’ Woolf gushed, 
“but as a human being. That 
was important to Marvin, and 
myself, too.” Believe that, folks, 
and The Woolf would also like to 
sell you some property in South 
Boston this week. 

But while the Celtics were 
playing another exhibition in 
Newfoundland or wherever last 
week and losing David Cowens 
for two months with a broken 
foot, the Other League was put- 
ting on one of its standard fun 
shows in Mafia City. And no one 
at the Civic Center dared try to 
impose law and order on a couple 
of hit men named Barnes and 
Erving. 

The Providence police 
couldn’t have cared less. They 
were picketing out front. 


Kimball 


Continued from page 29——— 
managerial logic that he wanted 
Grimsley in the bullpen and 
ready to pitch on Wednesday if 
Cuellar couldn’t make it. “If I'd 
pitched him yesterday then I 
couldn’t use him today and we’d 
have lost anyway because we 
didn’t score no runs.” 

Oh. Actually, the O’s hadn’t 
scored no runs for 22 innings at 
that point and on Wednesday 
they were to go another eight and 
two-thirds innings before they 
scored one. By that time, Hunter 
and, later, Fingers, had the 
situation reasonably under con- 
trol with a two-run lead, 
something which in this series 
appeared nothing short of insur- 
mountable. 

But the Athletics came within 
one pitch of being the first team 
in history to win a pennant while 
having a no-hitter thrown 
against them. The difference 
came on what Al DiRogodas 
would call crucial third-down 
conversions. In the first three in- 
nings Cuellar had no less than 
five batters walk on 3-2 counts. 
In the fifth there were three more 
— sandiwched in between was 
an intentional walk to Rudi — 
and by the time Weaver got 
around to bringing in Grimsley, 
as he had said he would do “right 
away” should Cuellar falter, 
Cuellar had walked nine A’s, and 
while they did not have a hit, 
Oakland led 1-0. 

Claudell Washington, playing 
right field since the second game 
(after Jackson pulled a muscle in 
the first and Superduperstar 
became the designated hitter), 
swung at Grimsley’s first pitch 
and grounded out to end the in- 
ning. 

Grimsley checked the A’s from 
then until the seventh, when, 
after a walk to Bando, Jackson 
with one swing of the bat doubl- 
ed his average for the Cham- 
pionship Series and gave 


Oakland the insurance run it 
needed. (For the four games, 
Jackson wound up two for 12 
with one RBI; Rudi was two for 
13 with one RBI, and North 
wound up one for 16 and a bat- 
ting average of .063.) The 
opposite-field shot was hardly 
the sort of blast for which 
Jackson, when he hits the ball, is 
noted, but it was sufficient to 
put the game, in effect, out of 
reach of anything the Orioles 
were capable of doing. 

In the Baltimore eighth, Don 
Baylor led off with a hard single 
off Bert Campaneris’s glove, and 
no sooner had the ball stopped 
rolling than Dark was out of the 
dugout and on the way to the 
mound, where he summarily 
yanked Hunter~in favor of 
Fingers. Asked whether it hadn’t 
been a “quick hook,’”’ Hunter 
replied that he was used to it. 
No, he hadn’t wanted to come 
out. Had Dark consulted him? 

“Hell,” he laughed. “He was 
signaling to the bullpen before 
he got both feet out of the 
dugout.” 

“I thought he was dropping 
down just a little,’’ said Dark. 

‘Hell, I was droppin’ down all 
day,’’ admitted Hunter. “But I 
was still gettin’ them out.” 

Just, one was tempted to point 
out, as he had been all year. (For 
that matter, for the last four 
years. While the A’s have been 
winning their four division titles, 
Hunter’s record has been 85-35 
for a .708 percentage; the 
balance of the A’s-non-Hunter 
decisions has been 293-227, or a 
winning percentage of .563.) But 
then, Alvin Dark is the manager 
of this year’s American League 
Champions, and who’s going to 
argue with that? His players, 
perhaps? 

“Well, you’ve gotta give the 
man some credit,” said Reggie 
Jackson. “He took over a team 
that had won back-to-back 
World Series, so he had nothing 
he could do but fail.” 

“Let’s just say,”’ concluded 
Superduperstar, “he got a par.” 








LIVE FROM AFRICA ON BIG SCREEN CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 


WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT ratty al 


DIRECT FROM KINSHASA, ZAIRE ¢ TUESDAY OCTOBI 


7 ™\ GEORGE 


\ FOREMAN 


ROUNDS 


BOSTON GARDEN 


i 
4 Giant Screens — Color : 

Plus Live Fights start 7:30, Q 

Main Bout: TONY LICATA, New Orleans = 
vs. MATT DONOVAN, Trinidad 10 rounds § 
Tickets $15, 17.50, 20, 25 i 

at Box Office & Ticketron Outlets . 


WORCESTER AUDITORIUM — Doors open 7 P.M. — LIVE FIGHTS start 8 P.M. 
Main Bout: PAUL POIRIER, New Bedford vs. Curtis Philips, NYC Plus other bouts 
Tickets $15, 17.50, 20 at Steinerts and all Ticketron Outlets 


MUHAMMAD 


ALI 


HYNES AUDITORIUM 


Giant Color Screen 
Starting at 8:30 P.M. 
“Famous Fights 
of the Century” 

All seats reserved $20 
at Box Office & Ticketron 


§ BOSTON ARENA 
i Giant Color Screen 

$ Starting at 8:30 P.M. 
s “Famous Fights 

: of the , 

= General Admission $15 
H at Box Office & Ticketron 





FIGHT also to be shown: Cape Cod Coliseum, S. Yarmouth; Wallace Civic 
Center, Fitchburg; North Shore Sport Center, Lynn, in Color on Giant Screen. 
Also Warner Theatre, Lawrence; Carousel Ballroom, Bedford, N.H.. — 
in Maine at Expo, Portland and Bangor Auditorium 





NOTICE 
Tickets previously purchased for Boston Garden, Hynes & Boston Arena & other locations will be honored Oct. 
29. Tickets purchased for Music Hall and Rockingham Park must be exchanged (by mail or in person) for any of 
the above locations. Contact ABE FORD, Room 504, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 











SWEET ROCK. FM 94. 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Introducing The Rock Garden. All kinds of beautiful rock. All in one place. WCGY. 














THE “OLDEST” HI Fl STORE SHOULD BE THE STORE TO VISIT LAST WHEN BUYING COMPONENT EQUIPMENT. 
VISIT THE “ME TOO’S” AND “LOOK ALIKES” THEN DISCOVER MINUTEMAN’S WAY OF DOING BUSINESS. WE 
THINK YOU'LL BE PLEASED, AFTER 46 YEARS WE MUST BE DOING SOMETHING RIGHT. 


Sansusr 


System $729 offers the concert hall ambience of 
the Bose 501 Series || direct reflecting 
loudspeakers included in the system at the fair 
trade price of $298 a pair. The Sansui 661 
delivers more than 30 watts rms/per channel. 
.The Dual 1225 with a Shure M91ED Cartridge 
allows you to treat your records tenderly and 
track at the lowest possible tracking force. 


Sansut 


UBL audio-technica. 


Our $1099 monitor system is comprised of 
carefully engineered components that have 
earned their reputation for superior perfor- 
mance. The Sansui Seven offers 47 watts 
rms/per channel and a first rate tuner whose FM 
performance is difficult to equal at any price. The 
JBL 100A speakers offer an unbeatable com- 


each. 


CAMBRIDGE STORE 30 Bo) 


St. 864-8727 Mon. - Fri. 9AM 


bination of accuracy, efficiency, and dynamic 
range in a handsome beautifully constructed 
bookshelf cabinet at the fair trade price of $297 


Our turntable is a Phillips GA-212 with a Dual 
Magnet Audio Technica AT12S Cartridge with 
the shibata stylus for crisp articulate reproduc- 
tion and low record wear. 


- 9PM Sat. 9AM - 6PM 




















THE INCREDIBLE 
BEARCATS 


READY TO TUNE YOU INTO EVERYTHING Let you listen in on weather, traffic, utilities, business, 
THAT’S HAPPENING IN YOUR CITY — AS marine and civil defense. ideal for home, office or 
IT IS HAPPENING. PUT YOU RIGHT THERE } ‘obileuse. ~— 

WITH THE POLICE AND FIREMEN IN AC- Ruggedly built with eight crystal-controlled channels, 


TION automatic scanning, interchangeable RF modules to 
, prevent future obsolescence. And more! 


JUST ARRIVED! 





EXCITING BEARCAT IV 4-BAND, 8-CHANNEL 


MAXIMUM CAPABILITY — 
SCANNER 


Bearcat . 
PRICED 


LECHMERE’S T HO 88% 
WAY 


THE POPULAR BEARCAT Iil 
2-BAND, 8-CHANNEL SCANNER 


SAVE 10.00 


LECHMERE’S 
- rec.price NOW 129° 
™’ 139.88 


SPECIAL BONUS! 


Receive One Crystal 
With Purchase of Any Bearcat. FREE 


«ANNOY 























RARER CORRE A TERETE ERA: RS ER CL TTL: TTT RARE ATR Y A LECEGN FI A ETE REL TELNET EE AES 
Ore tM eNOGE “YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE" 
cron oavvths> Sennen ee 
OPEN 10A.M to 10P.M. MON. thru SAT. 


Charge Card 
WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE 
CAMBRIDGE DEDHAM | DANVERS SPRINGFIELD 


Springdale Mail 1550 Boston Rd., 
88 First St. 688 Providence Hgwy Rt. 1 rags A Tree Mall Endicott St., off Rt. 1 Opposite Eastfield Mall 
491-2000 329-2200 543-5100 











